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READING ON THE RAIL FOR 
CHICAGO. 


Apour seventeen years ago Mr. Hosza Bictow, 

of Jaslam, contributed some sprightly verses to the 
Boston Courier of those days (not of these). They 
were afterward published, with others not less live- 
ly, in a convenient volume, edited by Homer Wu- 
pur, A.M., which has latterly been included in the 
works of James Russet. Lowe, doubtless for rea- 
sons satisfactory to Mr. Brsiow and his editor. 
There is one poem in the collection called “ The 
Debate in the Sennit,” which, as Mr, CaLnoun is its 
hero—whv was, speaking humanly, the real author 
of this war—we have thought might be a subject of 
fruitfal meditation to delegates upon their way to 
Chicago. They will remember that General JAck- 
sox, who used to be good Derocratic authority, said 
that the Slavery agitation would be the next excuse 
of the secessionists. Nor will they forget that Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis, in his conversation with Colonel 
Jacques and Mr. Gruwore, has just confirmed the 
General's prophecy. The younger delegates to 
Chicago, who are pondering compromise or reunion 
nnon the terms of the disciples of Mr. CALHOUN, may 
not be unwilling to be reminded that General Jack- 
son was always sorry that he did not hang Mr. 
CaLHown. 


THE DEBATE IN THE SENNIT—(1845). 
so? TO A NUSRY RHYME. 


“Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder! 
It's a fact o wich thers bushils o proofs; 
Fer how could we trample on't so, I wonder, 
Ef 't worn't thet {t's ollere under our hoofs?" 
Bez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“ Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more’n the man in the moon,” sez he 


“The North haint no kind o’ bisness with nothin’, 
An’ you've no idee how much bother it saves; 
We aint none riled by their frettin’ an’ frothin’, 
We're used to layin’ the string on our slaves,” 
fez John ©. Cathoun, sez he;— 
Séxz Mister Foote, 
“1 should like to shoot 
The holl gang, by the gret born spoon!" sez he. 


* Freedom's Keystone ‘s Slavery, thet ther’s no doubt on, 
It's sutthin’ thet's—wha’ d’ ye cail it?—divine,— 
An’ the ciaves thet we ollers make the most out on 
Air them north o' Mason an’ Dixon's line,” 
Sez John ©. Calhoun, sez be;— 
“Fer all thet,” sez Mangum, 
“"Twonld be better to hang ‘em, 
An’ so git red on ‘em soon,” sez he, 


“The mas ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom's aree; 
{t pute all the cunninest on us in office, 
An’ reelises our Maker's orignal idee,”] 
Sez John ©, Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“Thet's ez plain,” sez Cass, 
“Fz thet some one’s an ass, 
It's ex clear ez the enn ie at noon,” sez he. 


‘*Now don’t go to say I'm the friend of oppression, 
But keep all your spare breath fer coolin’ your broth, 
Fer I ollers hev strove (at least thet’s my impression) 
To make cussed free with the rights o the North,” 
Sez John ©. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“Yes, sez Davis o' Miss., 
“The perfection 0” Uliss 
Is in skinnin’ thet same old coon,” sez he. 


“ Slavery’s a thing thet depends on complexion— 
it's God's law thet feiters on black skins don't chafe; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection!) 
Wich of our onnable bedy'd be safe?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Bez Mister Hannegan, 
Afore he began agin, 
“Thet exception is quite oppertoon,” sez he. 


* Gen'ule Casa, Sir, you needao’t be twitchin’ your collar ; 
Your merit’e quite clear by the dut on your knees; 
At the North *ve don't make no distinctions o’ color; 
You can all take a lick at our shoes wen you please,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Mister Jarnagin, 
“They wun't hev to larn agin, 
They ail on ‘er know the old toon,” sez he, 


‘The slavery question ain't no ways bewillerin’. 
North an’ South hey one tat’ rest, it's plain to a glance; 
No'thern men, like us patriarchs, don't sell their childrin, 
But they du seli themselvee, ef they git a good chance,” 
fez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Atherton here, 
“This is gittin’ severe, 
= wish I could dive like a loon,” says he. 
*Ie'll break up the Onion, this talk about freedom, 
An’ your fact'ry gals (soon ez we split) "ll make head, 
An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to lead ‘em, 
"ll go to work raiein’ promisxcoous Ned,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sex he:— 
“Yes, the North,” sez Colquitt, 
“Ef we Southerners gil quit, 
Would go down like a Busted balloon,” sez he. 


Jest look wut ie doin’, wut annyky’s brewin’,* 
in the beautiful lime o' the olive an’ vine ; 
All the wise aristoxy ie tumblin’ to ruin, 
Au’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ drinkin’ their wine,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, fez he; — 
“ You." sez Johneon, “in France 
They're beginnin’ to dance 
Reelzebub’s own rigadoon,” sez he. 


“The South's safe enough, it don't feel a mite skeery, 
Our slaves in their darkness an’ dut air tu blest 
Not to welcome with proud hallyiugers the ery 
Wen our eagle kicks yourn from the naytional nest,” 
Sez John C, Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“Oh,” sez Wasteott o' Florida, 
“Wut troason is horrider 
Then our priv'leges tryin’ to proon?” sez he. 


* it's coz they're so happy, thet, wen crazy sarpints 
Stick their nose in our bizness, we git 20 darned riled; 
We think it's our dooty to give pooty sharp hints, 
Thet the Inst crumb ci Edin on aivth shan't be spiled,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“Ah.” sez Dixon H. Lewis, 
“It perfectly true is 
‘Thet elavery’s airth’s grettest boon,” sez he. 


* The Freech Revolution of 1848. 





NO PEACE FOR THE WICKED. 


Pzace with the serpent's nest? 
Peace with the traitor race, 
Who have stabbed their mother's breast, 
And brought our land disgrace ? 
Whose feet were on our necks, 
Whose bravos swarm our decks, 
Who have drencaed with blood our sod? 
There is no peace! saith our God. 


Come on! ye sunburnt men, 
From hay-field and from plow! 

Spring up from desk and pen! 
Forward! if ever, now! 

Come faces dusk and pale! 

Shall whips or thews prevail ? 

Come, storm across the land, 

And win peace, hand to hand! 


Remember all our dead ; 

Have they, then, died in vain? 
The blood that they have shed 

Calls from the ground again! 
Clasp! noble hands and true! 
Those hearts that bled for you— 
Is this the peace they sought? 
The liberty they bought? 


No peace while breathes a slave! 
No peace while lurks a stain! 

No peace with brute or knave! 
No peace with love of gain! 

O patient land, endure! 

When chastened, strong, and pure, 

Like dew upon thy sod, 

‘Shall fall the peace of God. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE result of the Chicago Convention is a 
foregone conclusion. It matters little 
whether it sits a long or short time; whether 
Mr. Dean Ricumonp or Mr. VaLianpieHaM be 
its master spirit; whether there be the brother- 
ly peace in its deliberations which the latter 
gentleman prophesies, or whether the ardent 
delegates break each other’s shins, heads, and 
noses ; it matters little whether it painfully con- 
structs a platform sparkling with sham sentiment 
upon which the party may try to scale the glit- 
tering heights of power as poor Madame Some- 
body in spangled skirts tried to walk up a tight 
rope amidst fire-works, tumbling off and perish- 
ing by the way, or whether it builds a vessel 
as broad and ample as the unfortunate steamer 
President which sailed away and was never heard 
of more; it is all the same whether it nomin- 
ates General M‘Cietian and Mr. Garrett 
Davis, or Mr, VaLLANDIGHAM and the late Gen- 
eral Buet, or Mr. Gurnee and Mr. Wasurxc- 
tow Hunt, or Governor Horatio Seymour and 
Senator Sacisgpury, or Judge Netson and Mr. 
Epson Otps, or Mr. Dean Ricumonp and Gov- 
ernor Tuomas Seymour, or Mr. Powerit and 
Mr. Fexxaxpo Woop—a selection of eligible 
combinations, especially the last—to which we 
respectfully invite the attention of the Conven- 
tion-—it will be all the same, and the Chicago 
nomination will wonderfully simplify the situa- 
tion. 

It matters little who is nominated there, be- 
eause the Convention represents opposition ‘to 
the war, and its candidate can not escape the 
fate of his position. 

On one side in this election, all who stand 
for the unconditional maintenance of the Union 
and the Government, and for waging the war 
for that purpose, until the rebels yield and ask 
to be heard, will vote for Lixcoix and Joun- 
son. On the other side, all who stand for the 
conditional maintenance of the Government; for 
asking the rebels on what terms they will obey 
—in a word, all who wish peace upon any terms 
or ** conciliatory” war, which is merely shame- 
ful surrender, will vote for the Chicago candi- 
date. He will be the candidate of the enemies 
of the war, and whoever he may be, knowing 
who his supporters are, he will justly regard his 
election as a sign that the first wish of the peo- 
ple is to stop the war, not to maintain the 
Union. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was right, therefore, in 
saying at Dayton that there would be harmony 
in the Convention. For be knows that if 
M‘C.z.1aN is nominated and were elected, his 
policy must be substantially that of Vauian- 
picHaM himself. This is elear from the facts. 
The ‘“‘ Democratic” party is said to be divided 
into the Peace men and the War Democrats. 
But it is only the former who manage the 
party. The logic of the party policy is incarn- 
ated in Messrs. VALLANDIGHAM and Woop. 
That policy has always been, as no honest Dem- 
ocrat will deny, to yield to the South—which 
is the policy of Messrs. VaLLanpicHamM and 
Woop to-day. The efforts of Mr. Dean Ricn- 
monp and his friends can not successfully op- 

pose that policy. Those gentlemen can only 
hope to do the same thing without saying so. 
They must insist that they are going to Lim- 
erick when they are really going to Cork. 

Mr. Woon declares that there is mo’ such 
party as the ‘‘War Democracy.” Is he not 
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correct? There are indeed men of the purest 
patriotism who are uncompromising supporters 
of the war, and who have always been and are 
now Democrats, like Mr. Moses F. Opett, rep- 
resentative in Congress from Brooklyn. But in 
Pennsylvania, last autumn, when Governor Cur- 
TIN was re-elected by a lean, though tough and 
true, majority of 15,000, was the bulk of the op- 
position vote cast by men like Mr. Opext, firm 
and faithful for the war, or by men like the op- 
position candidate, Judge Woopwarp, and 
Wiis B&B. Reep, one of the most notorious 
rebel sympathizers in the country? General 
Borwer, like Mr. Opext, is a War Democrat, 
so is Dantex S. Dickxmsox, and Secretary 
Srantox, and General Locax, and General 
Grant. They have never been any thing but 
Democrats. Have they, or any man like them, 
a chance for the Chicago nomination? The 
‘* War Democracy” is a name. There are in- 
dividual Democrats who support the ee with 
all their hearts, looking first to the Union, not 
to their party. But the vote for Tuomas H. 
Sermovr in Connecticut—was that a War 
Democratic vote? So in all the States, the op- 
position vote represents opposition to the war. 
Its resolutions alway~ denounce the Govern- 
ment, seldom the rebellion. Its orators rage 
at the President, never at Jerrerson Davis. 
Its papers do all they can to dishearten loyal 
men. It is upon these orators and papers that 
the Chicago nomination will rely. It is this 
vote. which the Chicago nomination will com- 
mand. It is this policy which the Chicago 
nomination will favor. Mr. VaLLanpicnHamM 
seems to us quite correct in predicting harmony 
in the Convention. 

Whoever is the candidate and whatever the 
pletform at Chicago, therefore, the Convention 
will not propose to enforce the authority of the 
Government more vigorously, but to truck and 
dicker with rebels. The platform will state the 
contemplated bargain in some pretty phrase. 
It will call it, perhaps, a fraternal effort at rec- 
onciligtion. But the American people, who are 
the Government of this country, will not forget 
that without the least injury done or threatened 
this rebellion began. They will not forget that 
the House of Representatives, in which the 
friends of the present Administration were 
largely in the majority, carried forbearance al- 
most to weakness in endeavors to avert the 
overt act. By a vote of 136 to 53 it passed the 
Corwin conciliation resolutions. By a vote of 
133 to 65 it recommended a constitutional 
amendment that the Constitution should never 
be amended so as to allow Congress to touch 
slavery in a State. They will not forget that 
the friends of the new administration in the 
Pedte Conference proposed a national conven- 
tion to consider and settle all differences before 
blood was spilled. So precious was the Union, 
so great the dread of war, that efforts to preserve 
peace and maintain the Government, which 
seem now almost abject, were made by Con- 
gress and loyal citizens and were haughtily 
spurned by the rebels. They counted upon the 
absolute degradation of the American people, 
and they fired at Sumter to try if that degrada- 
tion were complete. 

They have had their response ; and this elec- 
tion is to determine whether the tone of that 
response is to be changed. The rebels are 
waiting to learn whether the war they have 
waged has degraded us to the point of granting 
them their will; or whether they are to discover 
in the defeat of those upon whom they depend 
in the loyal States, and the total ruin of their 
own mad schemes of disunion, that the will of 
the American people, constitutionally expressed, 
shall be respected by all American citizens, or 
the disobedient shall feel the full force of the 
Government until they sue to bedieard. 





COMPROMISE OR WAR. 


Ow the 6th of November, 1860, at a constitu- 
tional election, in which the people of all the 
States participated, Amranam Lixcotn was 
chosen President of the United States. On the 
20th of December a Convention of the people of 
South Carolina “ dissolved the Union” between 
that State and others. No complaint of the gen- 
eral Government was urged. No oppression was 
pleaded ; no wrong alleged. At the moment of 
secession, and for more than two months after- 
ward, it was under the control of the party which 
was predominant in South Carolina, and that 
party had controlled the Government for many 
years. The debates in the Convention show that 
the action was the result of a mature purpose. 
Mr. Inoxts said that they had been thinking of 
it for twenty years. Mr. Kerrr said that he 
had been engaged in the matter ever since he 
entered public life. Mr. Ruerr said that it was 
not the event of a day, and was not produced by 
Mr. Lixcoxy’s election or the non-execution of 
the Fugitive Slave law. Similar statemente 
were made by Members of Congress, as they 
rose in their places and resigned. The move- 
ment continued. Under the plea of the right 
of States to withdraw from the Union at their 
pleasure, State after State seceded, and the se- 
ceded States combining declared that the United 
States should not victual its own troops, and 
upon its attempting to do so began the war. 

For more than three years the war has been 
waged, on the part of the Government to main- 





tain the Union and enforce the laws; on that of 
the seceders to establish their ce, 
whereby the Union is destroyed and the Goy- 
ernment overthrown. The question now pre- 
sented to us is whether the effort of the Govern- 
ment to compel disobedient citizens to obey the 
law unconditionally shall be relinquished, or 
whether any minority of the people of the United 
States who are dissatisfied with the result of an 
election may take up arms to impose their will 
upon the Government. That is the only ques- 
tion. The Government has sought neither con. 
quest nor any other end than the supremacy of 
the Constitution in South Carolina as in Maine. 
What is there, then, to compromise? The mo- 
ment the rebels yield to the laws that moment 
the war ends. What is there to compromise but 
the right of the Government to make the Con- 
stitution the supreme law of the land—and when 
that is compromised the Government is gone. 

But we have been fighting for three years, 
says somebody; why not try a Convention? 
Very well. Suppose a Convention were called. 
Suppose the rebels attend its meetings. Is it 
proposed to offer them more or less than the 
Constitution and the laws of Congress and the 
acts of the Executive authorized by it? Is it 
proposed to ask them upon what terms they will 
consent for the present to obey the laws and 
abide by the Constitution? Is it proposed to 
take their terms? But if the Constitution and 
the laws are to be offered them, they are offered 
now, and always have been, without a Conven- 
tion, and it is against them the rebels have been 
fighting. If something less or more than the 
Constitution is to be offered, then we confess 
that the rebels are already successful, and the 
Convention is one in which they will dictate 
terms to a conquered foe. 

In a convention of the kind proposed the 
Government must either maintain its position 
or recede from it. If it stands fast, the rebels 
will have gained a breathing spell for renewed 
fighting. If it recedes, the Government will 
have justified every defeated political party or 
sectional faction in flying go arms against their 
opponents. 

That Government should be reasonable is not 
denied. That grievances should be redressed is 
true. The Government that does not hear com- 
plaints atid adjust abuses will surely fall. But 
while the measures of Government are just, its 
authority mest be unquestionable, or there is no 
security for justice. While, therefore, all com- 
piaint should be heard, all redress must be law- 
ful. If, therefore, any citizens of the United 
States have any complaint against the Govern- 
ment, when they cease to threaten its authority 
they can be heard in a convention or any where 
else. But if, with arms in their hands, they 
can force it to do their bidding they are them- 
selves the Government, and the other no longer 
exists. Yet in our case, as we said, no com- 
plaint was alleged. The men who up to that 
moment had controlled the Government said, 
quietly, ‘‘It is our pleasure to destroy it.” If 
now, under any pretense, the Government which 
knows that they are strainingg@heir last nerve, 
which “hears one of their victims own that the 
rebellion must end of sheer depletion before long, 
stops to ask these leaders upon what terms they 
will compromise, it concedes that it is van- 
quished, and that it has not the most essential 
quality of every true Government, the will and 
the power upon proper occasion to compel abso- 
lute obedience. 





FINE FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE 
FINE BIRDS. 


No name is more cherished by the people of 
this country than ‘‘ Democrat.” But it must 
stand for a true democracy, or every true Dem- 
ocrat will leave the name and cleave to the 
thing. The party which now assumes the name 
and uses the organization is not a party with 
which unconditional Union men can easily ally 
themselves. “Democratic” conventions no lon- 
ger speak for trae Democrats, the political chil- 
dren of Jerrérsox. Thus the ‘‘ Democratic” 
Convention of Maine lately resolved that ‘‘ the 
Democratic party is, and ever has been, the trne 
Union party of the country.” ; 

Now, considering that the rebellion was plot- 
ted by a ‘* Democratic” Cabinet, Senators, and 
Representatives—that every rebel leader is 
‘*Democrat”—that the rebel papers say, with 
the Atlanta Register, if the ‘‘ Democrats” will 
only “use the ballot-box against Mr. Lixcoin 
while we use the cartridge-box, each side will 
be a helper to the other”—that every State which 
such ‘* Democratic” leaders controlled in 1860 
has been taken out of the Union—that every 
form of opposition to the maintenance of the 
lawful authority of the Union comes from per- 
sons and parties who call themselves ‘‘ Demo- 
eratic’—that those who rejoice at rebel inva- 
sions of the North, who conspire against the 
necessary measures of the war, who maintain in 
speeches and papers the cause of secession and 
disunion, ail belong to what they call the “ Dem- 
ocratic” party—that those who invite foreign in- 
terference are ‘‘ Democrats” of the same kind— 
that every man who, under the name of peace, 
hopes and works for a bloody counter-revolu- 
tion at the North is a ‘‘ Democrat”—that every 
“Knight of the Golden Circle,” or open or se- 
cret foc of the integrity of the Union, is a “ Dem- 
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ocrat”—that every man who counsels the surren- 
der of the Government by making terms with 
citizens who are trying to overthrow it is a 
«“ Democrat”—considering that there is no man, 
party, or measure which is now or ever has been 
working in the interest of the rebellion, and con- 
sequently for disunion, which is not “ Demo- 
cratic,” we submit that the Maine ‘‘ Democra- 
cy” perpetrate a tragical joke when they solemn- 
ly resolve that the “ Democratic party,” of which 
Jerrerson Davis, Frankurs Pierce, S11- 
DELL, VALLANDIGHAM, Mason, Wieratt, and 
Ferxaxnpo Woop are accredited leaders, and 
which excommunicates Butter, Sranton, Dick- 
tyson, Locax, and Grant, is and ever has been 
the trne Union party of the country. 





THE “PEACE” APOSTLE AND 
THE MAJOR-GENERALS. 


We had supposed that Mr. VatianpioHam 
was sent to Chicago by his political friends ; 
but he tells us at Dayton: ‘I expect speedily, 
by the grace of God—and I ask no higher au- 
thority—to be at Chicago.” This effectually 
disposes of the authority of the Convention that 
sent him. But would he kindly inform an in- 
quiring public, in case he had been dissatisfied 
with the authority he asserts, to what “ higher 
authority” he would have appealed ? 

In the midst of his speech the worthy ora- 
tor paused to ask this most puzzling question : 
“ What shall I say, as an honest man?” What, 
indeed! That question may be called, in the 
language of the rude street boy, ‘‘a sockdolo- 
ger.” 

But recovering toward the cicse of his ad- 
dress, he proclaims his purpose ‘‘ to remain for- 
ever ‘God's noblest work, an honest man.’” It 
is a most commendable resolution. The dele- 
gate who holds his office as the old kings claim- 
ed to hold theirs, ‘* by the grace of God,” doubt- 
less remembers what Othello says to Emilia of 
her husband lago: 

“An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds.” 

But being an honest man, why does the im- 
maculate orator proceed to asperse the honesty 
of the soldiers, ‘‘I do not look for. personal 
aggrandizement. Jf J did I should have been 
a Major-General long ago, and had millions of 
money laid by as the spoils of my part in the 
war.” This is the plain assertion that the com- 
mission of a Major-General is the result of a 
desire of personal aggrandizement, and that Ma- 
jor-Generals lay by “‘ spoils” to the amount of 
millions of dollars. Mr. VaLLanpicHam should 
remember that he is a ‘‘ peace” man, and not a 
good authority upon soldiers ; who as they read 
such words will be apt to exclaim, as he remem- 
bers Othello did, with a peculiar emphasis, when 
his mind awakened to the truth, “‘ Honest, honest 
Tago!” 





TWO NATIONS ON THE SOIL 
OF ONE. 


Tue question is often asked whether’England 
did not declare in our Revolution, as we do in 
this rebellion, that to yield to the demands of 
the colonial rebels would be to connive at the 
humiliation of the Government; and whether, 
after alf, England was ruined by the separation 
of the Colonies. This is another form of the 
favorite remark of rebel sympathizers, that the 
secessionists are doing only what our fathers 
did. 

The British Government was unquestionably 
humiliated by the separation of the Colonies, 
and the English have always borne us the grudge 
which they are now gratifying. But the Gov- 
ernment was not overthrown, simply because the 
Colonies were subjects of a country three thou- 
sand miles off, and because the bond between 
them was not like curs. In a word, the cases 
are not alike, because they are altogether differ- 
ent. Thus, our fathers did not say that, be- 
cause government justly exists by the consent 
of the governed, therefore any number of people 
any where, at any time, and under any cireum- 
stances, have the right to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force, with all the inevitable and mel- 
ancholy consequences of war. They said only 
that, when the consent of a people is permanent- 
ly aad injuriously disregarded by the Govern- 
ment, and experience shows peaceful redress to 
be hopeless, and the consequences of submission 
are more calamitous than war, then, rehearsing 
their wrongs to mankind, and appealing to hu- 
man sympathy and divine justice, those people 
may forcibly overthrow that Government.” 

That is what the American colonists did in 
1776. Is that what the American rebels are 
doing in 1864? 

The Government, so far as the Colonies was 
concerned, was destroyed, but the consequences 
endod there. But if the British monarchy had 
been a Union like ours, if the counties of Kent 
and Sussex had been Of the whole in the 
same way and by the same bond that the colo- 
nies of Virginia and Massachusetts were, then 
the whole bond would have been loosened. But 
even then it would not necessarily have plunged 
the island of Great Britain into anarchy, for the 
revolted section of the empire was 
from it by an ocean. 

But if thirteen English counties on the soil 


of the island, separated from the rest by no nat- 
ural barriers of any kind whatever, had risen in 
insurrection, and after a war of four years the 
British Government had asked them upon what 
terms they would submit, or had agreed that 
they should form an independent power upon 
the English soil, how long would the majesty 
and force of the British Government last? 
Should we have heard the London Times com. 
placently asserting that there was plenty of 
room for two monarchies in England; or wou! 
the London Times perceive, what all the world 
would know, that the British monarchy was at 
an end? 

There are such things as nations and a na- 
tional life. There is an American nation and 
an American people, exactly as there is an En- 
glish or a French nation and people. And the 
American nation proposes to continue its exist- 
ence. 





GENERAL SHERMAN AND HIS 
SOLDIERS. 


A private soldier in the First Mlinois Artillery 
lately sent to General SHERMAN a bridle and collar 
which he had worked in camp, “as a slight token,” 


the soldiers entertain toward you as our command- 
er.” The General, with that hearty recogniticn of 
valor and character, which is ennobling to every 
man and sure to endear him to others, in acknow!- 
edging the present, says: 

“T have always borne testimony to the peculiar intelli- 
gence, good conduct, and gentlemanly deportment of the 
young men who comprise your battery, and, when the 
war does close, if I survive it, I will make it my etudy to 
give full honor and credit to the soldiers in the ranks, 
who, though in humble capacity, have been the working 
hands by which the nation's honor and manhood have been 
vindicated. 

“ As Battery A was one of the first to fire a hostile shot 
in the war in the great valley of the Mississippi, I hope it 
will be ope of the last, and that ite thunder tones will in 
due time proclaim the peace resulting from a war we 
could not avoid, but which called afl true men from the 
fancied security of a long and deceitful peace."’ 

The final sentence shows General Suerman’s 
just appreciation of the nature of the war. The 
reader will observe that he differs from Mr. Don 
Car os Brews, late a Major-General in the United 
States army. 


“COMPROMISE WITH THE 
SOUTH.” 

Tur powerful picture of Mr. Nasr’s, which we 
print this week, shows at a glance the conditio: 
which compromise presupposes. Those who urg 
it represent the friends of the Union as in the con 
dition-of the Northern soldier in the picture, utterly 
defeated, crippled, and crushed ; while by letters in 
their papers and by the mouths of their orators they 
depict the Rebellion as rather more stalwart, vigor 
ous, and victorious than ever. And again, when 
compromise shall com», the consequence to the 
North will be the total prostration represented in 
the picture. For compromise with armed rebellion 
is abject submission. 

When the free and independent citizens of the 
United States are completely overwhelmed and con- 
quered, like the Union soldier in this picture, as 
Copperheads now believe them to be—when they 
are ready to send back into slavery the brave black 
boys who have fought for their flag—when they for- 
get the massacres of Lawrence and Fort Pillow, and 
the burning of Chambersburg, and the long, long 
story of the hanging and torture of Southern Union 
men at home and of Union prisoners in rebel hands 
when the people forget the meditated shot fired con- 
temptuously at the American flag, and the thousands 
of true and brave men who have been slaughtered 
defending it—and when they forget their betrayed 
and deluded fellow-citizens at the South forced into 
the service of the rebellion, and are ready to re- 
nounce honor, self-respect, and all that makes man 
noble or a nation imperial—when they are a pack 
ef cowards, and no longer a sovereign people—then, 
and not until then, will they make the picture true, 
and agree to relinquish by compromise the authority 
of the Government their fathers founded, and the 
Union for which their sons and brothers have died. 





LITERARY. 


“Ovr Burden and our Strength” (from the 
steam presses of the Daily Times, Troy, New York), 
by Davin A. Wet1s, A.M., ove of the highest 
statistical authorities in the country, is, as the sub- 
title of his most timely and valuable pamphlet as- 
serts, a comprehensive and popular examination of 
the debt and resources of our country, present and 
prospective. The importance and clearness of Mr. 
WEL.s's statement are already so well appreciated 
that its substance has been issued as a “ broad 
side” by the New England Loyal Publication So- 
ciety, and a cheap popular edition will be published 
under equally loyal auspices in New York; while 
the newspayers have not failed to appreciate it, so 
that we may confidently expect every voter in the 
land to understand that a large debt is not for this 
country necessarily ruinous. The title of the pam- 
phlet explains its purpose. It must be seen by all 
who care to know the truth ; and we can assure our 
friends that Mr. Wes is justified in saying, as he 
does at the end: “ Enough of statistics (which no 

isan zeal can wrest from their true meaning) 
have been given to satisfy our readers that the 
country can not be destroyed or even crippled by 
any probable future debt ; and to induce every loyal 
man, as he reflects upor our resources as a nation, 
to ‘thank God, and take courage,’” 
@—— 

“The Destiny of our Country” (A, D. F. Raw- 
potrn, New York) % the title of Judge Cuartes 
P. Krextanp's address originally prepared for the 





alumni of Hamilton College, and now enlarged for 


he said, “‘of the high regard and esteem which all | 





publication. It is an ample and accurate statement 
of the origin, course, and probable consequences of 
the war, made with judicial calmness and patriotic 
earnestness. The cause of the rebellion the Judge 
finds in the aristocratic ambition of a certain class 
in the Southern States; an ambition nurtured by 
the social and industrial system of the South—that 
is, Slavery—and essentially at war with the spirit 
and natural development of our popular republican 
government. The right of Nullification and the 
Slavery agitation he considers, with General J ack- 
80N, to be mere pretenses for insurrection. The real 
object sought is the salvation of the aristocracy, to 
which a slave system is essential. Although an op- 
ponent of the present Administration at the time 
of its election, Judge KinkLAnp justifies its official 
conduct upon the highest patriotic grounder He ev- 
idently does not love the word abolitionist, although 
he thinks slavery is doomed by the war. But he is 
too good a scholar not to know that the one thing 
that is never harmless until it is stone-dead is the 
exclusive principle in human affairs. The fathers in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 thought that 
slavery was dead. But eighty years afterward it 
is still lustily kicking. While it lasts war, open or 
hidden, will last in this country. 





“The Gospel of Peace,” Part 3, has been pub- 
lished for a few weeks, but, as usual, has received 
little attention from the press. It is remarkable 
that the most popular brochure of the war should 
have made its way into universal recognition with 
out newspaper assistance of any kind. Nor is it 
less remarkable that a literary secret of the kind 
should have been so long and faithfully kept. A 
great many persons are sure that they know the 
author, bat their assertions are still inquisitive. 
Whoever he may be, he may congratulate himself 
that he has reached and enlightened many a mind 
that would otherwise have been ignorant, indiffer- 
ent, or confused in the great struggle. The broad 
humor, the felicitous allusion, the trenchant truth- 
telling, and the familiarity with all the curvatures 
of the New York “ring” are as striking in this part 
as in the others. 





“* Not Dead Yet” is the last novel of J. C. Jrar- 
FRESON (HAxRrers), whose name is already known 
among the most popular of current novelists. It 
is a story which begins “ not far away in the past” 

~emphatically it is a tale of to-day. It is a story 
of love and crime, told with that peculiar intensity 
of style which characterizes the author, and wind 
ing up, as all well-regulated novels should, with 
the passing away of the “subtle, selfish, clever, 
false Rupert,” and the happy marriage bells of 
Kitty and Nat,” of “ Edward and Flo’.” 





The Harrers publish “‘ Willson’s Larger Spell 
er,” one of their School and Family series. The 
peculiar value of Mr. Wriison's school-books is 
already widely acknowledged, and every parent or 
teacher who can speak of them from experience 
speak most highly of their simple and comprehen 
sive method. Primers, reading-books, and spellers 
they make the painful path as pleasant as it can 
be made without shirking the inevitable difficulties 
or helping the child to shirk. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 

General Grant evidently does not intend to leave 
Sheridan, Farragut, and Sherman unsupported. He will 
not allow General Lee to dispose of the rebel army in Vir 
ginia at his own option entirely; if the latter chooses to 
end reinforcements to Maury, or Hood, or Karly, the last 
few days’ operations north of the James and in the vicip- 
ity of the Weldon Road will certainly teach him that he 
can not deplete his army with impunity. In last week's 
record we gave the details of the engagement near Dutch 
Gap, August 14. After the battle the Confederates took 
ip a stronger position further back. On the 15th our line 
extended from Ourl'’s Neck on the James to White Oak 
Swamp. While the rebel line was drawn out thus ex 
tensively to confront our right, other operations were un- 
dertaken south of Petersburg with a view of gaining pos- 
session of the Weldon Road. At 4 o'clock on the morning 
of the 18th the Fifth Corps, which had been for some days 
held in reserve, started for Keams Station with four days’ 
rations. The event proved a eurprice to the enemy, who 
gave way, leaving the Fifth in possession. This was at 
7 a.m. Four or five hours were «pent in tearing up the 
track, when the enemy made his appearance marching 
down the railroad. The Second Division held the road, 
supported by the Third and Fourth on the right, and on 
the left by the First. The rebel force, a portion of Hill's 
Corps, after a fight of two hours, was repulsed. The next 
day the rebels attacked again, and succeeded in break! ig 
between the Fifth Corps and another, anid to be a portion 
of the Sixth, which had come up to its support. Abcut 





1500 of the Fifth Corps are reported to have been taken | 


prisoners. The general assault, however, failed, and the 
road was still held by the Federal troops, the Ninth Corps 
having come up in time to regain all the ground which 
had been lost. On Sunday, the @ist, the rebels attacked 
again, and were again repulsed with great lose in killed 
and wounded, besides 500 captured. Grant till holds the 
road. The Second Corps recrossed the James Saturday 
night. 

In the Valley Early has been quite heavily reinforced 
by General Longstreet, and has taken a strong position 
eouth of Strasburg. This, together with a partial defeat 
at Berryville on the 14th, in which Sheridan's wagon 
train was so completely destroyed as to embarrass his 
operations, has led the latter to fall back upon Winches 
ter. The details of Sheridan's movement down the Val 
ley are as followe: On the Sth August Sheridan assumed 
command, his force consisting of the Sixth, Eighth, and 
Nineteenth Corps, together with Crook's, Averill's, and 
Kelly's commands. On the 9th he started in pursuit of 
the rebele, who had two days before been beaten by Averill 
and Kelly. On the 10th Farly’s rear was overtaken ten 
miles north of Winchester, anda slight engagement fol 
lowed with trifling reeults. The pursuit was continued to 
Strasburg. On the 14th Mosby attfitked Sheridan's rear 
at Berryville, and owing to the weakness of the force dis- 
putched again=t him, gained an important success. Two 
days later Early was reinforced through Thoroughfare 
Gap. On Sunday, the Ziet, Sheridan wae attacked near 
Charlestown, in the Valley. Charlestown is on the line of 
railroad from Winchester to Harper's Ferry, and six or 
seven miles eouthwest of the latter. Sheridan's line in the 
morning had ite front at Sumry Point, ite left stretching 
out toward Berryville. and it# right across the Martins- 
burg Pike. At 8 o'clock a.m., General Wilson's cavalry 
holding the advance at Summit Point, was attacked and 
foreed back to Charlestown. Mackintosh's brigade lost 
80 men. A feint attack was then made on the Federal 
left, held by the Nineteenth Corps, but the main assault 
fll on the Bixth, which held the right. There war a se- 
vere hattle. and in regard to the reeult we only know that 
Sheridan fell back two or three miles on the railroad, to 
the heights about Halltown, 








Turning to the West we find no material alteration in 
the position held by Sherman's army. : 
On the 14th of Angust the rebel General Wheeler ad. 
vanced with a force cetimated at between two and five 
thousand men against Delton, which was defended by ¢ 
onel Seibold with four hundred men 
demanded the surrender 


1 
General Wheeter 
{ the place in the following term. 
“ To prevent the effusion of blood, I have the honor to de 
mand the immediate and unconditional surrender of the 
forces under your command «t thie garrison.” To which 
Golonel Seibold replied: “1 have beer placed here to de- 
fend the post, but not to surrender it.” An attack + 
then made by the enemy, but Seibold sncceeded in bol 
ing his position until the arrival of General Stedman with 
reinforcements from Chatianooga on the ith 
were then foreed to retreat 

The information in regard to the raids made by Sher 
man's cavalry under M“ ook and Stoneman on the Macon 
road is yet very uneatisfacwory. Stoneman passed around 
Sherman's left near Stone Mountain and Mook around 
his right. From Stoneman thing t leard 
M‘Gook accomplished his purpoee agninet the road. bet 
when near the Chattahoochee on hie return he found 
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; the rebel 


s been 





self nearly surrounded by the enemy, M 

consisted of hie own Divieion, the } t Hrigade containing 
the Fourth Kentucky, First Enact Teunemes, and Sighth 
Towa, commanded by Colonel ( stom, amd the Second 
Brigade, containing the Firet Wisconsin, Second Indiana, 
and Fourth Indiana, commanded by Liewtenant-Colovel 


Torry. Four regiments, the f 






th lodlana, Second Ker 


tucky, Fourth Tennessee, and Fifth lowa, which parti 

pated in Rowsseau’s raid, went aleoog o a rpeerve The 
Ninth Ohio, also one of Roussean's raiding regimenta, waa 
to be left to guard the pontoon across the Chattahoochee, 
where the raiding party crossed, also four piuces of Lilly's 
Indiana Battery The other two pleces accompanied the 


raiders —the only artillery along. (One ambul:.ace to each 
regiment was allowed, and a few pack *aules. 

The entire columu was not over 2500 rtrong, many of 
every regiment being left behind Picked men sad picked 
horses were only admitted to the expedition, though, 
eventually, some of the former were left on sceount of an 

sability to mount them properly Some of the regiments 
were armed throughent with the Spencer rifle, the moet 
formidable and effective repeating 1-m known 

The expedition started on the 27th. crossing the Chatta- 
hoochee to the north side, several miles below the railroad 
bridge, and marched » river to Turner's Ferry, 
ten miles below Campbelistown Here M*Qook cro 
the river, and leaving the Ninth Olio Cavairy with f 
guns to guard his pontoon bridge, moved castward to Pal- 
metto «tation on the railroad from Atlanta to Weet Potat. 
Palmetto station ie twenty-five mile: from Atlanta. The 
road was torn up for five milea, and the dépét belldingse 
full of commissary stores, wee burned. Moving on, the 
night of the 20th, the command, after a march of nine 
miles through a drenching cain, came open the skirts of 
Fayetteville, and upon « train of rebel wagons. Them- 
selves taken for rebela, they ene:ly surprived and captured 
the train of nearly a thousand wagons, containing al) the 
baggege of the rebel army at Atianta Then Fas ette ° 
forty miles eouth of Atlanta) wat occupied. At nine a.™., 
on the 30th, M“‘eok etruck the Macon rowed three miles 

th of Fayetteville; a depét was burned and «ix miles 














of the road destroyed. A* two >.m. the column began ite 
retarn march, passing through Newman toward the forde 
of the Chattahoochee At night, before crossing White 
wator Creek northward, a heavy forre of rebel cavalry at 
tacked M“ook's rear ander Marrieon, driving the letter. 
Harrison was then supported by the Second afd Fourth 
Indiana, and the enen was ropuleed The command 
then halted for the bight, and the next murning reached 
Newnan, iorty miler from Atlanta, and twelve from the 
Chattahoochee on the Weet Polat rosd. Here M*Cook an 
countered a heavy force of rebel infantrs He fell back 
and crossed the roed 2) miles below Newman. Shorily 
afterward the advance ard—_the Fourth Indiana and 
Recond Kentucky —werr t off from the main body and 


had to fight their way t N ot nore than half succeeded 
in reaching Atlanta, On August 8 General Mook r 
turned with 1200 men His lowe in killed, wounded, and 
minting can not have been ies thar 1000. It was intend- 
ed that M‘Cook's and Stonema nraands should effect 
a junction on the Macon rad Stoneman appears to have 
met with a determined opposition, Aavanpah papers an 
nounce his arrival with 500 men as prisoners of war et 
Macon, Georgia 

General Kilpatrick has just returned from a raid on the 
Macon Road The details of the expetition are not yet 
given; it is only known that about a dozen miles of the 
road have been injured, and that the cormand has re- 
turned uninjured 

From Mobile there t& no important intelligence leter 
than that given in last week's record Oro pages 068 and 
560 we illustrate Admiral Farragut’s entrance to Mobile 
Bay, August 5, giving the disposition of the Federal and® 
Confederate fleetse and the situation of the forte and ob- 
structions At the mouth of the Bey is Daaphia Isiand, 
separated from the main land on either side by « trait. 
Tt ie impossible for a fleet to navigate the western « hannel, 
which has only five fect of water Forte Morgan and 





Gaines command the eastern channel! 

from the island, Gaines upon ft | 

above Gaines on the isiand. The only 

free from obstructions and torpedoes was about L500 yards 
in front of Fort Morgan. It wee through this gatewry 
that Farragut, steaming up eo clase to the fort ae to com 
mand its guns, effected his catrance on the morning of the 


Sth, breakfasting inside the Bay as he told his men be 
should 


While Farragut wae passing tho forte Gaines vas in- 
vested by General Granger by land After taking Gaines 
and Powell Farragut and Granger entered upen their 


operations against Fort M 
garrison of 1000 men. 


rgan, a formidable fort with « 


ITEMS. 

Generals Hovey and Hughes lately encountered the 
rebel Colonel Adam Johneon'« forces at Morganfield, Ken- 
tucky, and completely routed them, capturing nineteen 
prisoners and recapturing o large amount of Governmen~ 
property which had been taken by these guerrillas. 

The guerrilla Woodward died at Hopkineville, Tennes. 
eee, August 19. Tlie command ie scattered fn al) direc 
tions 

The faculty and trustees of Williams College at its last 
commencement cenferred upon General Benjamin F Boi 
ler the title of Doctor of Lawes. Thies honor from « Mas 
chnaette college to one of the moet distinguished and pa- 
triotie of Massachusetts citizens will certainly appenr vo 
no one inappropriate or unmersited 


='— —— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EvROrE, 

Axi. the oceasions which a few months since suggert 
ed an extensive European war reem now to have diraj 
peared. The Polish insurrection has been quelled ; France 
has been allowed in peace to take possession of Mexic 
and the Dano-German difficultios have been definite! y 
settled. 

The preliminaries of peace acres upon between Den. 
mark and the German Allies are the following: 

1. King Christian retinguirhes his rights cver Schierw ig- 
Holstein and Lavenburg, agreeing to whatever disposition 
Austria and Russia may make of thoes provinces: with 
Schleewig are surrendered all the islands belonging to 
that Duchy. Denmark also cedes the Jutland possessions 
squth of the District of Ribe, for which Donmark rece! ves 
an equivalent portion of Schieswig. 

2. The debts contracted on acevunt of Denmark proper, 
or the Duchies, will be borne respectively by either of 
them. The debts contracted on account of the monarchy 
will be proportionately divided between Denmark prope! 
and the Duchies, with the exception of the loan contracted 
in England in 1563, which will be paid by Denmark, and 
the war expenses of the great German [ower which will 
be borne by the Duchies 

8. Both parties agree to au armistice until Septerober 
15, contributions no longer being levied on Jutland, The 
two armies to remain as at preseut unt!) the treaty is cou- 
cluded. 

4 Prisoners of war are to be set ai Dherty on giving 
their paroles, 
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THE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL DANIEL M‘COOK.—(Puorocrarugp py Hoae & Quick, Crvommati, 0.) 


GENERAL DANIEL M‘COOK. 


Braicapren-Generar Daxret M‘Cookx, who late- 
iy died of a wound received at Kenesaw Mountain, 
July 27, and whose portrait is here given, was born 
July 22, 18%4, The following 
sketch is from a soldier of his brigade 

“General Danitet M‘*Coox was the sixth son of 
the late Major Dante, M‘Coox, who was killed at 
the battle of Buffington Island, Ohio, on the 21st of 
July, 1868. He is the third son of this family who 
have been killed in the war for the Union : CuarLes 


in Carrollton, Ohio. 


| 


aged 17, was killed at Bull Run 2ist July, 1861 ; 
General Roperr L. M‘Coox, killed while sick in 
his ambulance August 5, 1862. At the breaking 
out of the war he was practicing law at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, a member of the firm of Ew1ne, 
Suermay, & M‘Coox. Ewrtxe is now a Brigadier- 
General; and the present gallant commander of the 
army before Atlanta was the other member. 
M'‘Coox raised a Company, called the ‘ Shields’ 
Guards, and joined the First Kansas Volunteers as 
Captain of Company H ; he remained with his regi- 
ment in southwest Missouri until his health failed 
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CAPTAIN FRANCIS DE GRESS.—Puotocnarurp sy E. R. Garp, Curcaco, ILt.—(See Pace 566.] 


| him; being satisfied he could not undergo the fa- 
| tigues of long marches, he resigned, to accept that 


of Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General, and was 
assigned to his brother's division in Genera] BuxLL's 
army, where be served with distinction uptil the 
evacuation of Corinth by the rebels. At this time 
he received a commission as Colonel of the Fifty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He soon after 
marched with his regiment to Lexington, Kentucky. 

‘*When General Buevy advanced from Louisville 
M‘Cook was assigned to the command of a brigade 
in General Gitpert’s Corps. On going to Nash- 


Ay 
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ville his brigade was assigned to General GRANGER's 
Division, and formed part of the Reserve Army of the 
Cumberland. Granorr's Division joined Rosz- 
CRANS just before the battle of Chicamauga, M‘Coon's 
Brigade being the first to welcome the veterans of 
Loxesrrerr with Western bullets. In this battle 
Colonel M’Coo« preatly distinguished himself, and 
was recommen:ed for promotion, which he received 
two days before Lis death.” 

General M’Coox wrote the article in the May 
number of //arper’s Magazine headed “ Second Di- 
vision at Shiloh.” 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN—CAPTURE OF A REBEL WAGON TRAIN BY GENERAL M‘COOK, NEAR FAYETTEVILLE, GEORGIA, Jevx 90, 1864. 
_Sxateman py Tapoponz R. Davis.—[Sez Pace 566.) 
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THE LATE 


JOHN GRIGG, Esq. 


In 1816 a young man, 
twenty-four years of age, 
came to Philadelphia and 
assumed the position of 
a clerk in the Publishing 
House of Warner &Jobn- 
con. His life thus far 
had been for the most 
part an adventure. Left 
an orphan at six in Corn- 
wall, England, be began 
with the world as a farm- 
er's boy. But there was 
a spit it of enterprise with- 
in him which overleaped 
the limits of the farm. 
Looking out upen the sea 
from the Cornish coast, 
he thought he saw har- 
vests of brighter prom- 
ise: and at twelve he 
began to seck a sailor's 
fortunes. Soon tired of 
this field of labor, he 
came to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Here we find bim 
engaged in a aurvey of 
the State before he was 
vet out of his teens. 
Leaving Virginia for 
Obio, we next find him 
a clerk in a Judiciary 
court, and afterward su- 
perintendent of a woolen 
factory. 

This young man was 

Joux Gries, Esq., long 
known as the enterpris- 
ing Philadelphia publish- 
er and bookseller, and 
whose portrait is here 
given. He came to Phil- 
adelphia, as we haye said, 
at the age of twenty-four. 
Here he resided until his 
death, August 2, 1864. 
Serving Warner & John- 
son seven years as a 
clerk, he, in 1823, com- 
menced publishing on his 
own account, securing 
immediately the patron- 
age of the firm with 
which he had been con- 
nected, and which, by 
the death of WArver, 
had been dissolved. He 
had closed up the busi- 
ness of this firm, and his 
sagacity and perfect in- 
tegrity soon built up his 
own fortunes, In eight 
years his business was 
so large that he was in- 
duced to take Mr. Hven 
Ev.iorr as partner. In 
1847 three younger part- 
ners were also intro- 
duced... In 1850 Grigg 
& Elliott sold out to their 
uniors, Mgssrs. Lippin- 
cott & Willis, and the 
firm was styled J. B. Lip- 
pineott & Co. 

At his retirement Mr. 
Grice was fifty-eight 
years of age. He was 
married to Miss M‘*Cur.- 
LAN, sister of the cele- 
brated surgeon, and aunt 
of General Groner B. 
M‘Ciecuax. He wasa 
man possessed of a very 

genial disposition — as 
characteristic for positive 
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THE LATE JOHN GRIGG, ESQ. 


BLOCKADE-RUNNERS, 


benevolence aa for good. 
humor, Although a mill 


jionaire, the modesty of 


hi outh never gave 
place to the swaggering 
holdness or the urt 
manners which so fre 


quently distinguish the 


verv wealthy Money 
r geve him the op 
portunity to exhibit the 
inherent nohility f his 
nature For the most 


' nits of his 
character he was known 
meociates, but 


I LL pirit endeared 


ti ‘ also a 

ated tastes 

\ aml poetrs le 
| 1, apd tn the 
ament waa 

1 i the 

e levelopment { 
his wiersiandtr gave 
t relist I 
histor and iograph y 
And a i : ‘ on 
where the igment is 
perior, his memory was 
remarkable lt wee in 
im ciate connection 
h these mental char- 
icteristics that those hab- 
( method were de- 
loped which, thongh 
thes ever create, vet 
chiefiv secure 1 regu- 

lat " ” 

After he retired from 
publishing business 
be was engaged until his 


th as a private hank- 
er, and in the manage 
ment of his large fortane 
luded real es 

tate in Philadelphia, [- 
and Mississippi 

Bb wae aiwave es 
ially interested in the 


Kook Trade, with which 


: fortunes had been so 
/ mately ounected 
at the age of 

nt t we leaving 

ma friends to mourn 
! at ieaving Om 
ri a eXamy le not 
able ICeess 


NASSAU, N, P. 


New Provi 

i which we give 

a yon this page, is a 
t of wreat interest at 
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vl cus of the Anglo- 


f niederate blockade 
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iierprise of Brit- 
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terprise. v may remart 
= bonerable pa 
‘ vould care to justi 
‘ ' vec it quays 
witt iz, light-colored 
rak OnINg Sieamers 
, haryring their rich 
freigbte of cotton that 
have run the gauntlet 


through the Federal crui 
cers off Wiimington 
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when the sun shone as brightly as if she was only 


twenty again, you could bave counted the lines one 


one as soon as she lifted up her white veil to sign 
r name in the register. 
Well, poor dear: Mrs. Ambery was taker 


from her husband and children when Rebecca, her 


away 
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AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 
M1 r I sa to the three children I had 
if " rd of fifteen years, till 
lady of eighte 
ty] r weak ld 
to u 1 her and the p 
i all} e to leave \ 
f he ‘ " t 
I every day 
i Ill rur 
‘Y 
inv re 1 new 
ant ed al about 
I and t and 
ther ] it home, I 
hurdly fi ot n lf away 
the children and \ ! was get 
firm and weak t r he was in 
! he married, bei , a mid 
wt of a salary, and he had : e wp his mind 
venture upon the expenses of a family till 
ad saved five thos ar at 
ward of fortv before he had r that 
th Mrs. Ambery, | ui been 
V { him ever nee she was a girl of twenty 
: h ly five years older; waiting all that wear; 
t : an ache and pain at her heart as her 
ed by and the prime of her vears faded, 
li her hair began to grow gray and all ross her 
forehead were fine little wrinkles that could be seen 
plainly enough by daylight On her wedding-da. 





than a stone’s-throw off. 


I 
Never wa any 


grown mother 


romps, like other children, 




















eldest, was just eight years old 
iren sat in the pew with their father or 
night wt the pastor fr snot 
ed Mrs rv's f ral ser 
wept, and sa tv a T 1 
I er wa t Tr I . 
Kat r t 
te f Mr. Aml 
k 4 2 
r a ia 
4 . ars after Mrs. A 
, ion } 
r ge et t= 
" w by the fire, sto 
rward and sit d I the 
Aa w 
I sed t room and sat i ha me 
and as I woK et t fa was ¢ 
‘ led. I saw ars sta , } eves 
M ary iping his « . I've been 
ustor of cl ver l was e 
wenty years of age, and from t t 
has It has been a 
pon the members, perhaps, to raise tl 
they are not rich people, and our dep 
been upon the pew-rents. But for tl 
ears—since that time, Mary—the congregati 
een dwindling away before my eyes. God knows 
I have dk m best, though His hand is ! 
pon me. But it hinted to me quietly, not 
uly. that my people wish me to g pla to a 
unger and more er i y wouk 
ve me a pension ot a ear, 


nd obtain for me a 





ant me to 
I wouldn't do it, Sir,” I an 


in wered, 
not turn you out, ar 


warmiy 





the n i that sum would 
kee} 1 and the three children respectably.’ 
Nay said the minister, ‘‘1 dare not refuse; 
pirit is broken, and shrinks fr t 
Mor er, Mary, I am not solely depen i 
ministerial income I have private property 
which brings me in over two hundred dollars a 
ear 
In the course of a few months we retired upon a 
pension, and as our income was a good deal lessen- 
l. Iga the other servant notice, and we settled 


own in a smal] but well-looking house, a little back 
street, in as respectable a part of the town 
uld desire, with the little shop of confec- 


nery, which my mother kept herself by, n« 





t more 


Rebecca was quite a pattern of a child, the ver 


picture of her poor dead mother, with fine little line 

pon her forehead before she was twelve years o!d, 

und a careful look in her face as if she was saving 
» the very fun and imirth a child ought to have 


young creature so strait-handed and 


even while she was small enough to ha 


doll she stinted 


paring ; 








and contrived for it 





tie and Nellie were merry litth 


and a very sore exercisé 





f spirit were they often and often to Rebecca. 
It was five years since I left the children. Katie 
was gone out as a governess; and Mr. Ambery had 
nk further into an infirm old age, and left every 
thing to Rebecca She more saving than 
ver: and though she gave away a tenth of their 
income to « harity and religion, be 1use she be lieved 
t to be right to do so, it was quite as a bargain with 
Providence that no losses through ill-health or mi 
rtunes should come upon them, She would scarce- 
pend a farthing upon herself. She wore no flow- 
or flounces, or ribbons, like other girls: 
all that, and the fine faint lines upon her fage 
hich nobody could see so well as I di who 
} her poor dear mother—she was by far the 
prettiest young lady that attended our church, whe 
Ka Ss awa 
i} 1 ter—the second since Mr. Am- 
I—took a fa Rel " It 
I é t t kr her | } f + 
uty l ! with her dark eves 
and the | tiful | shes | gover her 
} " till a 1 qu ta a baby’s sleepir 
fa The 1 ter ne r ht t eve wander 
ing, nor even lifted up to himself, until he read out 
his text, and then they fixed I 1 with a stead 
serious gaze, as if he was some angel fre heaves 
who could have no earthly thoughts of love or any 
thing of that sort. 
Early one morning, while I was mixing my doug! 


the breakfast-rolls, the shop-bell rang furiously, 
and who should rush through into 1 bak e-house 
but Rebecca, with nothi 
stood, gasping for breath 
pressed against her bosom 
nd blacker from the 
My own heart beat at the si 


and her larg irk eves 





looking larger ushy paleness 
of her face eht of her 


till I could not speak, and we stood staring at on 


a 


inother in silence, as if the last dav was com 


‘Your father,” I gasped out at last 


‘He is asleep,” she muttered with difficulty ; 
I haven't told him nor Nellie.’ 
Katie!” I cried. 
No, no,” she answered, ‘‘ she is all right And 


I leaned my head down upon my floury hands, and 


cried for very joy; for I had thought of nothing but 
that one of them was dead. 

So I took Rebecca into my little kitchen, all trem- 
bling and shivering as she was, and set her down in 
my mother’s arm-chair upon the hearth, keeping 
her hand pressed hard upon her heart to quiet its 
beating, till the color began to come back into her 
face, and the sobs died away so that she could speak. 

‘*Mary,” she said, in a grand reasoning sort of 
way, as if she was setting me up for a judge, “ you 
have known us all our lives. Have we ever been 
like other girls, flaunting, and idle, and extrava- 
gant? Have I not kept myself and my sisters 
aloof from all evil as carefully as my mother would 
have done? I have given a tenth of all our income 
to the poor.” 


‘My dear,” I interrupted, for though I was proud 


of her and the other two, I did not like to h-a- her. 


talk in that manner, “there are no young ia/lies 
equal to you in allthe town. But what ever is the 
matter ?” 
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‘* Listen,” she said, and she read to me a law- 
yer's letter, with a great many waereases and not- 
withstandings in it; but the pith of it, as I could 
make it out, was, that the old scoundrel, Mr. Cor- 
bett, gave notice to Mr. Ambery that he had the 
~ of fiv 


e thousand dollars to pay on that day six 


months Red as my face was from the heat of the 
I felt it going as pale as Rebecca's own 
My dear,” I wh 


spered, for it sec 


lread- 
What is the 


med to 





how is it? 





meant! 


said; “all I can under- 


I hardly know,” she 
stand is, that my father was made a 


trustee to a 





marriaye-settlement belonging ¢0 a « n of Mr. 
Corbett’s more than thirty years ago; and this 
money was left in my father’s hands, or Mr. Cor- 


bett is trying to make out that it was.” 
We sat speechless some after that, till 


minutes 
Rebecca burst out \ 





again crying and wringing her 
hands. 
Oh, I wish I was a man!” she sobbed 
‘Why does he come upon us now, aft all these 
ars I asked 
His « isin is just dead,” she answered. “Mr. 
Corbett is executor of his will, and is winding up 
his affairs, I suppose.” 
There were breakfast-rolls made that morn- 
g I went down home with Rebecca, and she 
urried her father’s breakfast up stairs to bed as 
sual, and we waited as patiently as we could till 


lressed and had fir his own private 


prayers, which seemed longer than ever that day 

But he came down stairs at length, looking so calm 
and tranquil, with his thin white hair brushed back 
from his kindly face, that the moment Rebecca saw 
him she ran and threw her arms round his neck, 
und leaning her head upon his breast, w« pt there as 
she had never done before. 

We should have told Mr. Ambery at once, for 
Rebeccg’s strange conduct alarmed him, but his 
first thought, like mine, was that something had 
happened to Katie. There was a letter from the 
child to her eldest sister left unopened on the table, 
for the lawyer's letter bad caught Rebecca's eye 
first; but now she broke the seal, and read it out 
aloud in a dry hard voice—such a letter! for it had 
been written in a merry, yet timid, flattering con- 
fidence, telling what the young creature scarcely 
dared to confess to herself, that away from home 
and all of us, she had found some one whom she 
could love better than us all. And there stood 
Rebecca, reading it out before every body, hardly 
and just folding it up 
like a common letter when she had finished it. 

‘But listen to this, father,” she said, tossing 
Katie's letter aside like a useless thing, and while 
the father was dwelling upon his child’s words, Re- 
becca read the dreadful notice in a clear and distinct 

as if it were asermon. Mr. Ambery did not 
first, but as she went on he fixed his 
‘ upon her, and a look of vexation and anxiety 
settled on his face. 


was 





knowing what the sense was: 


hearken at 





My love,” he said, almost peevishly, “‘I never 
ched that money in my life.” 

‘*Then what does all this mean?” 
becca. 


tor 





asked Re- 


I don't know what it means,” he answered, in 
i helpless manner. ‘‘I do just remember Mary Cor- 


bett. Yes, she married Thompson, who went to 
college with me, but took to some business after- 
ward I was trustee to her m arriage -settlement, 





1 Ward was the other. If either of the 





truste vad the money in his hands it was Ward, 
but he died years ago. They are all dead now.” 
‘But, father,” said Rebecca, who had a good 


head for business matters, ‘‘ the 
invested in some way or paid into 





money would be 
a bank, and you 
would get some receipt or acknowledgment for it. 
Just try to recollect.” 

*‘Ah!” he cried, after a few mi 


I remember Ward brin 


utes’ 


thought, 
a document, which 





he said was a deed But it is thirty 
years ago, and I must have put it into some place 
if safety We must find it, and send it to Mr. 


Corbett.’ 
The finding wa 


Mr Ambery had 


easier to speak of than to do. 


been writing sermons ever since 


he was twenty ; and as if he had been one of those 
Turks I heard of at a missionary meeting who think 
it a sin to destroy a bit of paper, and I thought of 


the master the moment they were mentioned; he 
had kept every sermon and writing of his own, as 
though they were sacred, precious things. Also, 
he had kept every letter he had received. Ah! 
there were all his wife's letters, for all the weary 
years they were wait’ .¢, tied up in packets for ea h 
anc. Rebecca's white face, with the 
lines growing harder and plainer upon it, bent over 
them anxiously, as she unfolded one after another, 
to see if peradventure the costly document was 
among them. We were the more certain that the 
master had never made away with it, from the very 
numbers of the papers that were stored away in one 
place or another; even. to a little closet under the 
eaves, so full that when the door was opened the 
bundles of yellow sermons rolled out along the pas- 
sage floor 


twelve months ; 


But Rebecca sought perseveringly ; and 
when she had searched in vain through every pack- 
et, she began again, though with a feeling of de- 
spair, and went through her wearisome task a sec- 
ond time, so sure were we all that Mr. Amberv had 
put the deed in safety somewhere. 

I did not tell Rebecca, but some ugly reports 
were being whispered about the town, and I won- 
dered how the matter got abroad. Even the mem- 
bers of the church began to ask where the old min- 
ister'’s money came from. 

We were sitting all together that night after 
evening prayer, and Mr. Ambery was smoking his 
pipe as peacefully as if there was neither sorrow 
nor care in the world, when Rebecca laid aside her 
mending—she always seemed to be mending rather 
than making—and she spoke in a hard, decisive 
manner, as though she had quite made up her mind 
how the present misfortune should be managed. 


* Father,” she said, “the deed of release is no- 


wherein the house. The claim is unjust and wicked, 
but Mr. Corbett has too much sense to make it if it 
is illegal, and it will swallow up the savings of your 














lifetime. 
difficulty.” 

“My love,” said her father, laying down his pipe, 
and folding his hands one over the other, as he 
looked into ber anxious face, so like Mrs. Ambery’s. 
‘*your poor mother and I denied ourselves all the 
joys and pleasures of youth to gather this money 
together for you children. It was a great sacrifice 
and I would not lose the fruit of it willingly. What 
am I to do?” 

“The money is your own, father,” she answered. 
“but you can not keep it as yours. 
children at once. Wit! 
ment, and mak« 
three. 


I see only one way to escape out of our 


’ Give it to us 
draw it from your invest- 
a gift of it in equal shares to us 
They could take it away from you, but not 
from us.” 

‘** And what will they do to me?” 
man. 

“They may make you a bankrupt,” she cried, 
rising and flinging her arms round his neck, “ but 
we shall love you more, and all good people will 
not honor you less.” 
said Mr. Ambery, “‘this morning 
Mr. Craig came hither to tell me that evil reports 
have arisen. 


asked the « ld 


“ Rebecca,” in 
They say that I have possessed my- 
self of this money fraudulently, and already a church 
meeting is decided upon to investigate my conduct. 
My good name is more precious to me than gold or 
silver. What think you, my daughter? If I con- 
kent to do this thing which you propose, could I lift 
up my face before the congregation, or raise my 
voice in the church to deny this charge? Shall 1 
say, ‘My money is justly my own, but I can not 
prove it so, and to save it from being wrested from 
me, whether I came by it honestly or dishonestly,. 
| have given it over unto my children; let the ac- 
iser take what he can ?’ 
le this thing.” 
Not a word had Rebecca heard before either of 
andal or the church meeting, and as her fa- 
t! spoke of them she stood before him as if turn | 
stone, with clenched hands, and lips half open, 
1 forehead furrowed with deep, dreadful thoughts. 
It was terrible to her pride to think of her father 
bearing the name of bankrupt, but the blot of dis- 
honesty was a thousand times harder, and she had 
to weigh pride and dishonor against the long grow- 
ing of a love and care for money. All of us look- 
ing upon her knew that she was wvestling with 
temptation, and we held our breath, and turned 





Rebecca, you shall de- 





away our eyes, whispering low down in our inmost 
spirits a prayer for her. There was a long, lor 
silence, while we neither moved nor sighed, ar 
there was no sound but the crackling of the embers 
in the grate as they wasted away in the consuming 
flame. 

“Father,” cried Rebecca, throwing herself on 
her knees beside him, ‘I've loved this money; 
oh! I've loved it more than I knew myself. You 
laid it up for us, saving it from your own youth to 
make ours easier, and must the thief break through 
and steal the treasure? Well, let it go. 
to keep your good name free. 
again.” 

I never saw the young creature, who had grown 
old before her time, look so radiamt and youthful as 
she knelt there, smiling bravely into her father’s 
face. Mr. Craig would have given something for 
that vision, I guess. 


1 


Any thing 
I will love no money 


We drew a long breath of re- 
lief and gladness, and spoke no more of the trouble 
that night. 


The very next d 


ay Joshua Lamb, Mr. @orbett's 
clerk, came in to buy a cheese-cake or two after his 
dinner, and as I had my ow: 


doubt he, being a lawyer's 





purpose to se ve (1 
lerk, had his also), I 
invited him to step into my kitchen, and ms y- 
self agreeable to him. A man, even if he is a law- 
yer’s clerk, is sometimes outwitted by a woman, 
and by-and-by my gentleman began talking in a 
very low and confidential tone, leaning over the 
small round table till I almost drew 
back from him, only I was too wary for that. 

The day the church meeting was to be held 
Katie came home for the Michaelmas holidays. 
We had told her nothing, and I suppose little no- 
tice had been taken of her confidential letter to 
Rebecca, for when we were alone together (she and 
T) she pouted, and blushed up to the roots of her 
hair, and then hid her face upon my shoulder. 

* You will care about it,” she murmured, ‘*‘ thouc! 
Rebecca doesn't, because she intends to be an 
maid herself. Oh, he is such a darling! And 
you're not to suppose you are going to step over my 
head, if you do go and marry Joshua Lamb, and 
have that lovely carpet of fern-leaves. I'll be high- 
er than you yet. If you marry the clerk I'll marry 
the master !” 

““My dear,” I cried, thinking of that awful 
scoundrel, Mr. Corbett, ‘‘don't make a jest of such 
a dreadful thing.” 

‘“* But I will make a jest of it,” she said, “ and it 
isn’t dreadful to be married, you best of old maids 
We'll work Joshua just as hard whether you marr) 
him or not, and Harry shall have fine times with 
doing nothing but mind me. Why, Mary, aren't 
you glad for me to settle down at home among you 
all ?” 

** But-who is Harry ?” I asked. 

“The nephew of Mr. Corbett, the great rich 
lawyer here,” she answered. ‘He is to become 
his partner now he has finished his law studies, 
and we are to be quite grand, you know. Why, 
Harry’s father died a little time ago, and left him I 
don’t know how much money.” 

I felt sick at heart to hear Katie rattle on about 
Harry Thompson and his uncle; but I could not 
gather up strength to tell her about the trouble at 
home, just then in the first glee of coming back to 
us. Soin the evening we only told her there was 
going to be a church meeting, and as I had been 4 
member of the church for some years, to be an ex- 
ample to my children I went down to walk with 
Mr. Ambery and Rebecca to the church. Rebecca 
and I took our seats quite back, and my poor child 
covered her face with a thick veil. But Mr. Am 
bery went and took his customary place among the 
deacons, with the young minister presiding over 
them, just underneath the pulpit, from which he 
had taught and comforted the church for upward 





. mm 


between us, 
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of thirty years. The very sight of his white head, | well cooked by myself, for he had miserable sort of | bett’s hand; while he watched her face ea rerly, as | 
tremulous and bowed down with age, and not with | co kery at home, in spite of his drawing-room; and | if his soul's salvation rested n her ar on kh | HUMORS OF THE DAY 
dishonor, ought to have stricken them into shame, | when he was satisfied he leaned bs in t urm- | smiled at length, half in s mie. oe tl - . : 
and I did see several, who were getting on in life | chair and regarded me with a very earnest and = to ’ m J ~ ‘ rs, “ . 4 = 5 . " ' ; ’ ; rey rt ‘ 
themselves, hide their faces for a minute or two in countenance , n ‘ t ") t it ' ¥ - : a tid ad be Pa Sm 
their hands, as if they were saying a second prayer Mary,” said he, with a deep sigh oe Give we te Ditty ined on ' 
on his behalf alone. | are you going to m uke me uncomfortab! en ¢ 1: but till ther : os fold ted " . 
There was a long stifling hush after all the usual | Why, Mr. Lam! I answered ’ » ‘want : bay “yr ' 
work was over, so dreadful that all our heart | “I'm sure I’m making you a forta us I t gested a promise, an 
throbbed and fluttered painfull ed | N Mar e said nderstend » R . . . " nke to set 
with fixed eyes upon our } | en Will vou be . ‘ 1~ pe ke J, : e tle 
could see him shiver; you: He had never spoken so pla aod ' ot : ne bane 
ing upon big tears which for 1 | that was t wl lw to br } ' hte +] , \ - er Hi« ot 
the fingers of his hand cove : there went a dithe ao ths , : Ww} : - ' t arked t © hears " 
almost hear the muttered words th | word -_ that it 1 " 2 ; r : 
and were choked back again to hi | j ua.” I fer a while | is a . n , ~~ 
Every one of us except Rebecca gazed upon him | bargain w ‘ : | ‘ ‘ “o : ame m gy 
awe-stricken, and a sigh, that sounded like a sorrow this roguery of Mr. Corbet | - : . ttle a May God - , 
ful wailing, rolled r 1 the church as he stretch Is Ss as ever se to ask me afte i Mr. ¢ t | t ' 
ed out his tremblir | toward the old past r Till ti eT ‘ I ants 3 | H ~~ ‘ = at | t } : 
‘* Brethren,” he an might be f r Mr. Corbet . . ' a , 
. . : : mt _ 
You ask me to sit in judg but appe Rebecca wrot uM . : Rebs | i . 
knows I have looked 1 bett, req t " ece ‘ : " - 
revered father. Choose o in her father’s pres Mr. ( t . . 
to take this place.” heacke ea re . ’ S . , ;, . — ‘ 
He left it as he sp ke, and, ste pping dow nite R t ‘ on 
the le, took a seat in the minister's pew. Ther tl I ‘ th of . I red 
was a stirr d rust! of the motionless figure | Mr. C te t } at | t : 1 
beside me, ar saw a glance o1 it the | i t] ead e eve S ' .t st thet . . - 
minister's averted face. The deacons looked at one | Lhe lor reacle ear ' ste 
another in confusion and bewilderment, not knowing I i! pose Mr. Cr l | st ast g eve ! he | o oo tate att 
how to choose, and there ran a whispering from pew ' tt ike | ed ha B re I } f . : — . : - 
to pew; but before any person had found courage to | be turned ld Mr. Ambe ho la t ‘ ret ' : hine.s 
speak Mr. Ambery rose from his seat, and, with pulov I I mbl 1 | write upon the ‘ } W i oe p her o- 
tottering steps, moved to the minister's chair, and roll of tes Wi h flutters ! t iM Amt ‘ } ‘ he =~ 
standing for a moment to look round with a faint te ran down his ea rrow } | | ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 « w litter a Gne 
glimmer of a smile, sank down into it, leaning hi ecca pped forward a ‘ to t } ' . " . for a pupy 
silvery head against the purple cloth with which it | | ind the st I ‘ t ur that ar , wae the a 
was covered. He had always taken the vacant chair | Be q K i i ¥ leed relea vd } > 
whenever our minister was absent; but could he sit y her ‘ iniq . them. tl » } " . Y en attrac 
in judgment upon himself? I kept my eyes fixed | & irway. 5b ak t “ ff } rn ¢] M ’ pd. 
upon him, but his face was as tranquil and bright | The Lord Go He will req Lie was the last per : ‘ - 7 ain 
as was Stephen's in his hour of false accusation ; and tie shr muttered test for Mr. Am! t 
while vet the church hesitated, he lifted up his voice, | t Rebecca, t ! f Sat t sim =the f } | 
clear though feeble, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, proceed | ! ron le } tol noke cle ree ' f reate i Ab , 
with the matter in hand. Do ve not know that the | out I fore | the | r i V . ’ W her : ; i ye 
saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall | ore and more uy her | hick t Tos! | ‘ 
by you, aré nworthy t dge the | thunder-cloud. When that wa i } i ad t} ‘ . . | - 
llest matters ? One of t leacons—I ment ’ | f release el lue for he crossed t : +} » witne Af \ f t as 
stated that thirty years ago, when the | without ar 1, throwing wid pape . ~ 
juestion must have passed into Mr. Ambery’s | beckoned t urt a i t i} | “ 1 I, harang 5 
hands, it was found that he had invested the same | Eve Mr. Craig » af asting Mr. ¢ ‘ it last wit t tot ' charite. 
mount in a mortgage upon a hurch. which he | fact hau { 1 ty m pert vives and fa ’ 
nroved bv a letter from one of the trustees of that wh t is t t t ‘ ithe! “ M > . 
church me one of them a ] } ‘ th) ’ | , ' = “4 
Mr. Ambery list 1 attentivel but } 1 letter upon | Ret ‘ t that paper to Mr. Craig { to | ! - : 
strange sad air of perplexity uj ; and | bidding hin rt } re eembl f the churel | 1 , ;  } 
when the speaker ca to a pause dm ot ng my mor ~ 7, | r heen to a —" tine | . : ed than tom 
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while his voice, thin and quavering, fell upx t afterward that Katie could not help relenting toward that there was no lit wre : re upon her face a . . 
hearkening ears \ hen tl tt yuiet | e ther ing a loud | At t a justice of the peace charged 
“My people,” he said, “it is | who have bap- | sbout their and nest " h caused ll to start t} ne petty off ' ed in extenuation « natural 
tized you: these hands have broken the bread of eered them iffricht. and I ran wn sta hastil op ¢) | - . : 1+ ma ee ae ble Sear in 
communion among you; night and day have I borne ‘ ront d I e in the street @ t} ar . oes os eon Jom, Wwe 
the burden of vour souls before the throne.’ te t t bled chure with Mr. Craig at their head | = 
He paused there tremulously, and a profoun ke tl pt rol fter hi rer { ‘ . e of a Mr. Husband 
stillness and shame fell upon the church. far him Mr. ¢ put me ' I e int geet ve kr r i 
“You ask me how I i that money,” he cried = und mar traicht or th } pany up into | and « wife 
**] tell vou I denied mvself every thing that is de- . A he ter’s lor eserted al ste cha | . ' mans . Pate — 
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before you: witness against me before the Lord 1 | which sometimes made } press his hand against | ‘ e Mr. Amb hile Ay a - re 
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he sank down upon the floor, as one suddenly strick until he had told me that Mr. Corbett was getting ted ‘ : j ei ¢ . . ~ 4 
en by the hand of God. worse and worse, and wanted to see Rebecca footst ha { tl | R t 
Yes, stricken, buat with a very gentle stroke I may as well be straightforward, if Joshua Lamb be : er i wa . ~ . 
paralyzed down one side, yet with his mind and and Mr. Corbett were not After some ha g tealtt iT pr : mise wt 
speech spared to him, or rather restored after a few back, she consented; but would her way, and took bot! r ha 7 oe ‘ 
days’ lethargy. There was nothing marvelous about We were shown into Corbett's k Rebecca,” h sid, speak ‘ r father = 
it after the creat excitement and emotion of the he sat amidst the gloom of crimson cu and me \ 1 love m Ak b . ve rtt rentieman 
tronblous days; but there were some who, when | cast a kind of rosy glow upon his white fac They Ye he answered, ha her head at erties : aid he; * med 
the first sh over, were not afraid to say there could not conceal the wasted cheeks and sunken Il am a poor man,” he sa and we may have = 
was a judgment in it. There was no other church | eyes, nor the glance of mingled despair, and shame, | % wait long.” | : lerine all below 
meeting held, though nothing had been decided and agony with which he met Rebecca's steadfast We will wait he w nered. as Catherine I \ at " " hin t “ 
at the first; and still every one was reckoning and | gaze , her mother, might have done many years to tl - , , ome > - — : rs : + b+ 
calculating whether the money could have been “Thank you, Mary,” be said, smiling; for he | 4¢ l, bedridden man, w en stood before her as | et 
honestly gathered, or was, as Mr. Corbett’s friends | was that cunning yet that he could read one’s very her lover Mr. Craig laid his lips upon hers with | Ne ‘ — ne t ew pails leak — 
asserted, this very sum for whick Mr. Ambery was | thoughts; “thank you, butnevermind. Sitdown, | 8 much reverence and tendern but with more | ecret to the aged —old t closet 
trustee And there was a great division of opinion you and Miss Ambery you would rather not shake } passion, maybe, as when he had kissed her father 4 . o< . no had @ " - 
in the church about it hands with me. I am troubled about the old minis- | 11: but I, knowing the mother’s sorrow rads Renan , nite - ete ay. ~ J a 
Of course we were compelled to tell Katie all ; ter: he is an aged man, and he thinks he has some | ful, shortened life of toil and care, turned aside | their feet ; have @rat le h their stick 
and never did a more woeful change pass over any | thing against me. Miss Ambery, I should die easier | heart-sore for the two young creatures before me t} nd wt he t , 
young creature. She had come home to us a rosy, and I know I am dying, if you would 1 ve that jut their lot in life was to be easier than Mr mye me = , —! 
merry, sunny girl, such as it delighted my eyes to | money back again from me as a gilt Ambery’s and Catherine's When Mr. Corbett’s | noble family « - 1 al abe t 
see, after bearing the burden of Rebecca’s careful- | Rebecca did not answer for a m te or ty will wa pened, though it made nention of th be kept out by those 4 them leing ve 
ness and anxiety ; but in that single lay Katie grew | while Mr. Corbett drew out a large pocket-book paper whi ywhed to one hi ” f dist anes _ ac ananely - ‘ = in " 
blenched and sorrow-worn, as if the iron entered | and took from it a number of ‘ unting them | esty and oppression, it ntained a codicil which ing at . = ‘ , A “> : aie v . 
into her soul No delay or dallving she allowed sloud one by one I knew h we | left five thousand dollars apiece to the minister family of ' ‘ . panim book, took 
herself, but wrote at once to Harry Thompson, bid- | I felt dazed and giddy for very jo; three daughters, and it revoked the ndition that p his duty, « ‘ t it Nor stand In 
ding him to find out the treachery practiced upon | ‘* No.” said Rebecca. “‘ I will not take them: t Harry Thompson should inherit his wealth only it ae we iin 
her father, or to see her face no more; and then she ure the price of my father’s good name I will ac- | he gave up his marriage with Katie. | ‘ ‘ } ' ' wr tos 
closed her lips in utter silence about him, and goi cept no gift from you, Mr. Corbett.’ » many months were fast Rebecca became | irehie , chy: ' ' 
about the house the two or three days she was wi A spasm shot across his face, and he laid his worn | the young minister's wife ; and Katie only waited a ery Treat _. ' " a ie 
us with downcast head and sunless face, it almost | hand upon his heaving chest, as if to strengthen | for a year or two more of discretion. Joshua Lamb | “ds 
broke my heart to watch her. him to speak again. professes to charge me with breaking my word, but > 
There was nothing that I could not do for the tebecca,” he said, ‘I have known you since my bargain with him was plainly enough that he mY LPH AM j 
children. It is no light thing for a woman of forty you were a little child, and I can not bear for you, | himself should find out the trickery about the deed Reader ' 1 f pelt, , 
to think of marriage; but I sat down and mused | and Katie, and Nellie to come to want. I would | of release. At times I feel a little heart-sinking weer eae _ ened Canees 
upon Jéshua Lamb’s house, and carpet, and furni- | rather give you the money than leave it in my will. | lest he should bring an action against me for breach Sane edach hove 1 sn drivicg esse 
ture, until I reached out the writing-desk my chi!- | Take more money. Take five thousand dollars | of promise of marriage; but he has nothing to show ve of them «aid to t Load her of nese 
dren had given me, and wrote a note on a sheet of | apiece if you will have it. Take it. and I will con- | save those two little notes I wrote to him; and I | ““%°**" . 
gilt-edged paper, inviting Joshua to come to supper | sent for Harry to marry Katie.” RK ca stood up | feel there would be very little hope of happiness in | tint ' ~ : —_—e 
that evening. I never saw a man relish any thing | in her place calm and resolute, though her eyes were | marriage if I had to be upon my guard all my life | tive body lam vor 1 to hear it,” sah a by-stand 


more than he did the meal which I set before him, 
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RICH AND POOR. 
Wits choicest meats the cloth is spread 
And clustered fraits from off the vine, 
And in the goblets, gold and red, 
Sparkles the warm, delicious wine. 
The rich man lifts it to his lips, 
And murmurs while he slowly sips: 


“ Ah, wealth, what bounteous gifts are thine! 
Where does the poor man find his bliss? 
For him there glows no generous wine 
With fruity flavor like to this. 
Wealth builds us round a wall secure 
Which shuts us from the vulgar poor.” 


Oh, rich man, once upon the earth, 
In years gone by, a stranger trod; 
The prophets who foretold his birth 
Proclaimed him as the Son of God, 
And he, whose every deed was purt, 
Chose his own friends among the poor. 


In yonder naked garret’s gloom, 
Her aching sight made dim with tears, 
With little !eft which once was bloom, 
And seeming twice her actual years, 
A woman toils from day to day 
To drive the wolf end sin away. 


And here a mother, mute with grief, 
Bends low above her prostrate boy ; 
The nights are long, the days grow brief, 
To her the morning brings no joy, 
But finds her watching by the bed 
Where lies her darling cold and dead. 


Somewhere beyond our mortal sight 
There is a city fair to see, 
Where comes not sorrow, want, or night, 
And time is an eternity 
Anc. there no frowning wall secure 
Shaii separate the rich and poor. 


SS 


QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
CHAPTER XLIV 
TRE PILGRIMS AT RANELAGH. 


I pos't know whether they allow strangers to 
dine at the P. in these days. Iam rather in- 
clined to think they do not. Ultra exclusiveness 
tends in the long-run to inhospitality, and Span- 
iards, through whose miserably shriveled veins 
creeps the sangre azui, are sometimes reluctant 
to share their puchero with the best-recommended 
stranger, fearful lest he should have less than 
ninety-seven quarteringe on his scutcheon. 

At all events they dined outsiders at the P. 
twenty years since, and a very agreeable time 
the outsiders had of it. ‘This may account for a 
certain round table in the Pilgrims’ coffee-room 
being oceupied on 4 certain evening in the win- 
ter of the sultan’s sojourn in London, by four 
guests, only two of whom were free and accepted 
Pilgrims. 

Members first, if you please. There was our 
old friend Lord Carlton, much older, but not 
much the worse for wear. He had scttled down 
and grown fat. Need any thing more be said ? 
Well, a little, perhaps. He was married, and 
her iadyship modeled wax flowers beautifully, 
and illuminated scrolle with ‘“‘Thou shalt not 
steal,” and “ The tongue is an unruly member,” 
in gold and colors, for ragged schools, in most 
superb style. She was rather too serious to be 
the wife of a reformed rake, and was given to 
lamenting her destiny, and exclaiming against 
the ingratitude of the world, when the juvenile 
pickpockets whom she had converted morally to 
a state of grace, and physically to be foot-pages, 
turned out failures, and absconded with the 
spoone; or when the awakened returned trans- 
port, whom she had promoted to be butler, was 
detected handing a blue bag containing Lord 
Carlton's court sword (broken short off at the 
hilt), a church service bound in purple velvet 
and gold, a silver vinaigrette, and foarteen yards 
of Valenciennes lace, over the area railings to 
Mrs. Fence, of Middlesex Street, late Petticoat 
Lane, by condition a widow, and by predilection 
pursuing the vocation of receiver of stolen goods. 
Lord Carlton, however, went his wav, and her 
ladyship went hers. : 

His lordship bought pictures that were not by 
Titian, and, in his piace in the House, was a 
very thorn in the side of the Royal Academicians 
and the Trustees of the National Gallery. He 
had brought in a bill to abolish whistling in the 
streets, and to compel costermongers to say 
“asparagus” instead of “grass.” when they 
cried that delicious esculent for sale. This 
measure had a succes d’estime, for it absolutely 
got read a second time, by accident, on a very 
hot Goodwood ( up day ; and it was only in 
committee. and by the advice of a right rever 
end prelate, who, as the rumor ren, was a ‘dis 
tinguished amateur of sibilation, and the only 
bishop who could dress asparagus with oil and 
tarragon vinegar after the recipe of Marie 
Antoinette’s Cardinal de Rohan, that his lord 
ship withdrew the bili, which had fluttered the 
Volscians, and dreadfully alarmed the London 
butcher-boys and itinerant vegetarians. A good 
man was my Lord Carlton, after a tempestuous 
youth. He owed a good dea! of money, but he 
also gave away a good deal; and if Peter was 
damnified by his laches, Pau! profited by his 
liberality. He went to seep with commendable 
regularity at church, at the Opera, in the House 
—-ave when the whistling and green-stuff busi- 
ness was afoot—at the club, in the green-rooms 
of the patent theatres, ia the committee-room of 
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the Royal Hospital for Plica Polonica (that benef- 
icent institution which we owe to the ever-to-be- 
lamented Dr. Quackenboss, and at whose anni- 
versary festivals a royal duke generally takes the 
chair), and at the board meetings of the Ele- 
phant Life Assurance Association. Universally 
respected and beloved, a D.C.L., and lord-lieu- 
tenant in prospective of his county, Lord Carl- 
ton had probably little to wish for here below, 
save a little less gout, and a little more money 
to pay off his mortgages with. He had a liter- 
ary turn, and had written a stinging article in 
a review, showing up would-be connoisseurs, 
who gave enormous sums for spurious Titians ; 
and he was, just now, occupied in editing the 
family papers of the Carltons. As the first lord 
got his coronet through selling votes to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and the second earned a step in the 
peerage by selling votes to Mr. Pitt, and the 
third had cracked innumerable bottles with 
George the Fourth, much, very much was ex- 
pected from the Carlton Papers. 

And who was the second Pilgrim? Sir Will- 
iam Long. He was thinner, and paler, and 
looked taller, and men said his health was fail- 
ing him. His hair was slightly grizzled, he ate 
little and drank less; he had a cough; and he 
smoked even more persistently than of yore. 
He was unmarried. He had traveled consider- 
ably since we saw him last, and fully earned his 
status as a Pilgrim. He had been East, and 
brought home narghilés, papouches, and attar 
of roses; he had been West, and returned with 
buffalo robes and moccasins, the antlers of elks, 
and the tails of beavers. His hunting-lodge was 
hung with the scalps of the Hours he had killed ; 
but he felt a little bored, even among the desic- 
cated skull-caps of his slain enemies. ‘They were 
dead; but what was he to do with the hours 
which were tocome? He had become wealthier ; 
but he spent little, so far as was known; drove 
now uo’ four-in-hand; indulged in no elegant 
wickedness. The gossips whispered that the 
priests had got hold of him; that by his munifi- 
cence had been endowed the new bishopric of 
Adrianopolis in partibus infidelium ; that he had 
built the oratory of St. Gengulphus up in North- 
umberland; and that he would probably make 
an end of it as Brother Something or other, with 
pease in his shoes and spikes in his girdle. But 
you and I know what the whispers of the gossips 
are worth. . 

And the pair of guests? The Sultan Grey- 
faunt is before you. He was in his proper ele- 
ment; he was happy. The pearl of a washer- 
woman and the jewel of a body-servant had done 
all that was possible for him. The sultan had a 
contented mind, and had fully made that mind 
up on the important subject of himself. 

The partie carrée at the round table was com- 
pleted by Tom Tuttleshell. I wish to state that 
Tom has been dead (worthy soul!) these five 
years, and that his mantle has not descended 
upon .ny body. There are a great many people 
going about the world who would like to be Tom 
Tuttleshell, but they can’t manage it. Only one 
Tuttleshell can flourish in a generation, and the 
time of the next Tuttleshell has not come yet. 

He was a florid little man, with such bright 
red hair and whiskers, such sparkling blue eyes, 
such gleaming white teeth, such a dazzling shirt- 
collar, such mirror-like boots, and altogether in 
‘uch a violent and inflammatory state of fresh- 
ness, that he looked as though he had been boil- 
ed, starched, and mangled in a hurry. His hands 
were so ostentatiously clean, that you might 
have fancied (but that he was the most harmless 
fellow breathing) that he had been murdering 
somebody, and scrubbing his knuckles with a 
flesh-brash to get the blood off. In evening- 
u he was superb, and wore the largest, clean- 


est d stiffest white neckcloth to be seen out 
of ~ Wesleyan conference. In morning-dress 
his trowsers were of so very large and pro- 
rounced \ check as to give his legs the appear- 
auce of ambulatory dranght- boards; and he 
wore, winter and summer, a white waistcoat, a - 


black watch-ribbon, and a white hat with a 
crape round it. I think that costume was the 
making of Tom. In it he was fit for any socie- 
ty. In that white waistcoat he had assisted at a 
ladies’ committee (anti-slavery) in the gorgeous 
saloons of Sennacherib House. Often you might 
ee the white hat, and snowy vest, and the rubi- 
cund perspiring face between them, on platforms 
at public meetings, down the yard at Tattersall’s, 
and in the lobbies of the Parliament House. 
They always let Tom into the Speaker's gallery 
of the Commons. I don’t know why; but I con- 
jecture in consequence of the hat and waistcoat. 
They looked so much as though they and their 
wearer had a right to go every where. 

You met Tom Tuttleshell in all kinds of Lon- 
don penetralia, to the most exclusive. At the 
guard-mounting at St. James’s you would find 
Tom in the centre of the hollow-square, where 
the colors were, chatting to the dandy Gaards- 
men. At a review in Plumstead marshes who 
Was that individual in a white hat and waist- 
coat? Who was that bold civilian riding full 
split with the chief of the staff? That, by your 
leave, and by the chief's leave too, who knows 
him, was Tom Tuttleshell. Tom was never in 
the commission of the peace—his commissions 
were of a very different nature—but you might 
behold him sitting on the bench, cheek by jowl 
with the Middlesex magistrates on licensing 
day. He was sure to turn up on the speech- 
days of the public schools, and at the collations 
afterward. The swan-hopping excursions of 
the corporation of London; the term - feasts 
of the Honorable Society of Reynard’s Inn 
(where you dined in a rusty black gown, drank 
hippocras, and were expected to drink, in Nor- 
man-French, to the health of the late Chief 
Justice Gascoigne); and especially the annual 
banquets of the Worshipful Company of Chain- 
mail Makers (nearly the last of the City com- 
panies who put five-pound notes under the plates 





of their guests, and cause their beadles to fill 
the hats of the company with macaroons and 
pine-apple jelly when they go away: such is the 
munificence of the Chain-mail Makers, whose 
Hall has not been rebuilt since the great fire, 
and whose paraphernalia is in the custody of the 
head waiter of the Star and Garter) ;—none of 
these festive gatherings would have been com- 
plete without the presence of Tom Tuttleshell. 
He sung so good a song, and told so good a 
story, that aldermen and baronets had been 
heard to regret, almost with tears in their eyes, 
that That Man was not comething in the City, 
whereby he would infallibly have made his for- 
tune. I believe that Tom was free of the Chain 
Makers, whose stock paid twenty-seven per 
cent., and that he lived upon his dividends. 
Others accounted for his means of livelihood by 
whispering the mysterious word ‘‘ commissiou.” 
It was certain that, although Tom was always 
ready to borrow forty thousand pounds—at seven 
and a half per cent., not a penny more—for the 
Earl of Liveloose, he never borrowed any mon- 
ey himself. You could not call him a sponge; 
for though he was continually being asked to 
dinner, he never asked to be asked. You had 
no right to brand him as a tuft-hunter, for he 
toadied nobody, and made himself sought by, 
without seeking the company of, the great. ‘The 
malevolent only could hint, with a sneer, that 
Tom's mother mast be a washer-woman and his 
father a cab proprietor, so very white and pro- 
fuse was his linen, and so very frequently was 
he to be seen scurrying from the West End to 
the Cityin a Hansom. Being avery little man, 
he naturally carried, at all places of public en- 
tertainment, a very big opera-glass; and it was 
highly edifying to watch him at the opera or 
the theatre, on the first night of a new dancer 
or a new play, apparently engaged in sighting a 
brace of Armstrong guns linked together. You 
could scarcely sweep the vista of the hill at Ep- 
som or the grand stand at Ascot without your 
eye lighting on Tom and the big opera-glass, 
sitting in the high-places, or planted, Colossus 
uf Rhodes like, on the top of a four-in-hand. 
He went behind the scenes of all the theatres; 
and many a manager owed his temporary rescue 
from ruin to Tom Tuttleshell’s friendly offices 
in the way of letting stalls and private boxes. 
He was free of a great many newspaper offices, 
and of a great many newspapers too, to judge 
from the neatly-folded and banded copies which 
were handed to him by bowing publishers when 
he took his weekly trot down the Strand every 
Saturday afternoon. He went frequently to 
Paris, and consorted with the best people there, 
both English and French. He was a confidential 
creature. When Sir John Bruxve, who adored 
his wife, and was in the habit of beating her 
black and blue, had been unusually obstreper- 
ous, her ladyship always called in Tom Tuttle- 
shell, and he seldom failed to induce penitence 
in the heart of the offending husband. He had 
saved Mrs. Lightfoot from committing suicide, 
after the discovery by her jealous spouse of Cap- 
tain Tenstun’s miniature in her writing-case ; 
and when Mrs. Majolica Potts threw the tea- 
things at her husband’s head, and he retorted by 
casting china images at her, and the children, 
terrified by the quarrels of their parents, cast 
themselves in wild confusion down the nursery 
stairs, Tom was always called in to restore peace 
to that distracted household. Thus, welcome 
every where, and doing harm to no man, was 
Tom Tuttleshell. He was not literary ; but had 
once written a song in aid of the funds of a 
fancy fair, and dedicated by permission to Mrs. 
Hiram Hyem Higgs (great banking family). 
He was not artistic ; yet was supposed to have a 
keen eye for the old masters, had once been ex- 
amined as a witness before a Fine Art commit- 
tee, and was absolutely alluded to in a Fine Art 
debate, when the report was brought up in the 
Commons, as “a gentleman of well-known taste.” 
He was no great politician; but he was sure, at 
election-time, to be on the Conservative can- 
didate’s committee. He was neither financial 
nor commercial, though he was always very 
anxious about the price of consols, shook his 
head when Venezuelan bonds were mentioned, 
and had been seen in Upper Thames Street at- 
tentively regarding a sample of Patna rice in 
the outstretched palm of an eminent wholesale 
grocer. ‘‘I ask you, Tom, as a fellow who 
knows what's what, if that’s rice?” the grocer 
was heard to say. He was undeniably respect- 
able ; but nobody knew precisely where he lived. 
He was supposed to have a bedroom at a hotel 
in Jermyn Street, and chambers in Reynard’s 
Inn, and an office in Gideon Court, Sampson 
Lane, Cornhill. Yet, granting this slight amount 
of mystery, not a breath of suspicion rested on 
the fair fame of Tom Tuttleshell, for he had 
been seen lunching on turtle at Birch’s with a 
governor of the Bank of England, and was cur- 
rently reported to have an audience with the 
prime minister every morning, when the pilot 
who guided the ship of state was engaged in the 
pleasant occupation of shaving. These things 
become known, and do a man good, 

The -Pilgrims’ dinner had reached that agree- 
able stage when men begin to trifle with the 
cates before them ; to be critical about the wing 
biscuits they nibble; to inspect contemplatively 
the checkgrs in their Madras napkins; to be 
deeply interested in the hinges of their nut- 
crackers, to peer euriously into the shells of 
their filberts, and when they find a withered 
one to utter a fat sigh, half in the complacency 
of processive digestion, and half as though they 
were reflecting, ‘‘ Such is life;” then to wiick 
imaginary crumbs from off their knees; then to 
pull their wristbands and adjust their collars; 
then to find more flavor in the Chambertin— 
“A very delicate, yet sound wine, Tuttleshell :” 
‘*T wish I had a quarter-cask of it, my lord” — 
than ever the wine-merchant put into it; then 
to admit that, after all, the old Saxon families 





surpass the so-called Norman race in purity of 
blood and antiquity of lineage. ‘‘I would rath- 
er be Cedric the than Philippe de Mal- 
voisin,” says Lord Carlton, finding two bees- 
wings in his port instead of none: to which Tom 
Tuttleshell, whose grandfather was the Lord 
knows whom, cheerfully assents; and finally to 
yawn, and to think that a mild cigar and a glass 
of Seltzer with something in it would be about 
the summum bonum of human felicity. Don’t 
let me hear you say that there are few hours of 
unmixed happiness in life, or repeat that trash, 
that man never is but always to be blest. Man 
is blest when he is asked to dine at the Pilgrims’. 
The chef would impale himself on his own spit 
if he heard that any one had been compelled to 
take carbonate of soda after one of his dinners; 
the cellar is so good that there is not a head- 
ache in the whole of it; and black care never 
sits behind the horseman who puts his legs in 
the mahogany stirrups of that friendly club. No 
British wife is ever angry with her husband for 
being bidden to dine at the Pilgrims’; precisely 
as no British husband (save a monster) would 
deny his wife a check if she were about to be 
presented at court, and lacked jewelry or lace. 

** But the question is,” said Lord Carlton, as 
they rose from table in beaming mood; “the 
question is, where shall we go?” 

** Strangers can’t play cards,” remarked Sir 
William Long. 

‘* Hate cards,” added Lord Carlton. 

“They are stupid things at best,” observed 
the sultan, loftily. ‘‘ Give me hazard.” 

The baronet looke¢ at him. ‘‘ You must 
have oceans of money, Mr. Greyfaunt,” he ob- 
served. 

*‘Not much, but enough,” Edgar replied, 
with something akin to a blush. 

**T am glad to hear it. People call me rich; 
yet I daren’t play at hazard.” 

** You played too much when you were young, 
Long,” his lordship, who was conscious that Ed- 
gar was not very well pleased with the remark, 
interposed. ‘‘Greyfaunt will soon have enongh 
of hazard. It’s like rowing. When a fellow 
begins to know something about it it’s time for 
him to leave it off. But still, all this by no 
means helps us to seti‘e the question, ‘ Where 
shall we go?’” 

‘*} shall go home,” Sir William Long said, 
wearily. 

** You've no home to go to, most misanthropic 
bachelor, except those dreary chambers in the 
Albany, where you bury yourself to smoke ci- 
gars twenty times too strong for you, and read 
Crebillon the Younger, or Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints Why on earth don’t you fall in love 
and marry?” 

**T never was in love but once,” the baronet 
made answer, gravely, ‘‘ and that was with a 
little girl scarcely nine years old. I don’t think 
I could marry her, for I am gray and broken 
now, and she must be a young woman by this 
time.” 

** Was the attachment reciprocal ?” 

“T think so. I never sew her but once in my 
life ; but I gave her some sugar-plums, and she 
let me kiss her at parting.” 

‘* What was her Christian name—sans indis- 
crétion ?” 

** Lily.” 

Edgar Greyfaunt pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Why. 
I know a little girl called Lily,” he cried, ‘‘ and 


| not so long ago either.” 


‘* Not such a very uncommon name,” yawned 
Lord Carlton. 

‘*My aunt adopted a poor relation,” put in 
Thomas Tuttleshell, ‘‘whose name was Han- 
nah; but she was a sentimental woman was my 
aunt, and changed the girl's name to Li!y.” 

‘* A most interesting piece of family history,” 
sneered his highness, who misliked, he scarcely 
knew why, the universally popular Thomas. 
‘‘Have you many poor relations, Mr. Tuttle- 
shell ?” 

** Plenty,” answered Tom, cheerfully. ‘‘ The 
very poorest of my poor relations has had the 
honor of making a fourth at a very pleasant 
dinner-party at the Pilgrims’ Club, Park Lane, 
this very evening.” Hereby Tom managed to 
kill two birds with one stone; to give Greyfaunt 
a Rowland for his Oliver, and to pay Lord 
Carlton, who was the Amphitryon, a neat lit- 
tle compliment. Yet the fellow winced 
somewhat as he replied to the young man. He 
knew all about Mr. Edgar Greyfaunt. “ Why 
should that brainless puppy insult me?” he 
thought. ‘Here's a peer of the realm and a 
rich baronet. They never say any thing rude to 
me; yet here's a stuck-up young ——— 
who's burning the candle at both ends, and in 
six months won't have a penny of his old aunt’s 
money, has never a civil word to throw at Tom 
Tuttleshell. Well: it don’t much matter. He'll 
never get on.” Tom never bore malice; and to 
prophesy that a man would never get on was 
the severest censure he ever passed on the con- 
duct of an enemy. 

*« The question,” resumed Lord Carlton, anx- 
ious to put an end to an embarrassing discus- 
sion, ‘‘again resolves itself into, ‘ Where shall 
we go?’” 

They were donning their great-coats in the 
all 


**Come home and smoke with me,” suggested 
the baronet. 

‘* We will smoke, and not go home with thee, 
hermit of the passage between Piccadilly and 
Burlington Gardens:” thus Lord Carlton. 
**We know how it would end. Three o’clock 
in the morning, a discussion on the Cosmic 
Principle in Nature ; Greyfaunt losing his tem- 

, and challenging us all to fight duels before 
Preakfast nervous affections brought on by ex- 
cessive indulgence in tobacco; and Tom Tuttle- 
ieee ci iw in the coal-scuttle.” 

* Come play lansquenet at my rooms,” 
proposed the sultan. a that Tom never 
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played, and would go away (which was the very 
thing he wanted 
ed; and he been : 

tain a peer and a baronet, even if he lost money 


whist,” objected his lordship. “Can no one 


“Why, there are plenty of places to go to,” 
said Thomas, who saw that his iar office 
was now in request, but who had prudently bid- 
ed his time until the invention of his superiors 
was exhausted. You must not be obtrusive with 
the lion, even if you be a Jackal. Wait until 
King Noble begins to scratch his mane with a 
puzzled air, and turns an inquiring eye toward 
you. ‘Then you may hint to his majesty, but 
very discreetly, where you think the nicest ante- 
lope is to be found, 

“Places to while away an hour positivel 
abound,” pursued the diplomatic Thomas. ‘‘ Will 
you take a cab down to Pentonville, and see the 
Grecian? A monstrous queer I can as- 
sure you. I took an English duke and the Hos- 
podar of Moldavia (who insisted on wearing a 
false nose, thinking there was a masquerade) 
there one night, and they enjoyed themselves im- 
mensely. Don’t care about going so far? Will 
you be my guests at an humble little club in 
Frith Street, Soho? It is club night. Brattles 
will be in the chair. You know Brattles, the 
well-known seulptor of Satan putting on the 
Serpent’s Skin. ‘There will be some capital 
singing, and you'll meet some of the first wits 
of the day. I'll introduce you all as Manchester 
men, if Mr. Greyfaunt chooses to hide his art- 
istic candle under a bushel.” 

‘*T should like to go very much indeed,” said 
Sir William Long. 

The Sultan Greyfaunt demurred, on the plea 
that they ay ned a er be bored.’ The sultan 


would have dearly liked to strangle Tom Tuttle- 
shell for that illtimed allusion to his artistic 
genius, 


‘““Try again, Tom,” said Lord Carlton, who 
was thinking what her serious ladyship would 
say if she even heard of the expediency of visit- 
ing these wild haunts of dissipation being mooted. 

‘* Well, there’s Evans’s; but it’s too early. 
There’s a new farce at the Lyceum—Potatoes 
and Pool, or the Can and the Cannon Game; 
but I know the French piece, and the man who 
has done it into English, and both are stupid. 
What do you say to a visit to Ranelagh ?” 

“Ranelagh! why, I haven’t been there for 
ten years!” exclaimed Sir William. 

‘*Ranelagh! Why, it’s midwinter and as 
cold as charity,” said Lord Carlton. 

“Where is Ranelagh?” asked the Sultan 
Greyiaunt, with engaging simplicity. 

“Southwark Bridge Road, half a mile froin 
the Asylum for Club-foot; two-shilling cab 
fare,” rapidly pursued Thomas. ‘‘As to its 
being winter, that wil be just the fun of it. 
M‘Variety, the manager, who took the lease 
when poor Benjamin Raphael went to the bad, 
and who is a fellow.of infinite resources, was 
the first man to hit on the ingenious notion of 
opening Ranelagh in winter. The statues in 
the Archipelagean waik are covered up with 
straw, it is true, but they’re beautifully sighted. 
The trees are leafless, but there’s no end to the 
additional lamps. ‘There’s an artificial skating- 
pond, and a Infernal on skates, with a 
full band, at ten @clock. The lake’s boarded 
over, and the Panorama of Seringapatam has 
been turned into Moscow at the time of the 
French invasion. It will be set on fire punctu- 
ally at eleven; and Bandenessi, the great gym- 
nast, dressed as the Emperor Napoleon, will 
cross from the Kremlin to the Church of St. 
Ivan on the tight rope, and in the midst of a 
shower of fire-works.” 

‘* Accomplished Tom, you speak like a book,” 
said Lord Carlton. 

“Or a play-bill,” good-naturedly suggested 
Mr. Greyfaunt. 

‘* You're not far wrong there,” returned Thom- 
as, with a dry laugh, “‘ for I help M‘Variety (who 
is an old ally of mine) every. week to make out 
his programmes. Come, my lords and gentle- 
men. Shall it be Ranelagh? The price of ad- 
mission has been reduced from half a crown to 
one shilling. ‘There are a concert-room, a dan- 
cing-pavilion, an exhibition of wax-works direct 
from Paris, and the property of the celebrated 
Florentine anatomical artist Signor Ventimil- 
lioni. There are the Wolocrini family — the 
Bounding Brothers of the Western Prairies; 
there is a ballet-thea‘re; and, finally, there is a 
circus, Where Madame Ernestine, the celebrated 
equestrian, is to make her first appearance this 
very night on her trained charger Constant, 
dressé & la haute école, the bills say, although 
what that may be I have not the slightest no- 
tion. We shall be just in time to see her.” 

“Constant! that’s an odd name for a horse. 
Poor Frank Blunt—Griffin Blunt they ased to 
call him: he came to a sorry end in Paris the 
other day—used to have a man called Constant. 
Deuced clever fellow he was too. Dressed hair 
and made curacao punch wonderfully. Robbed 
his master, I dare say. No, I think Blunt must 
have robbed him. A shocking rip was Frank, 
poor fellow!” 

“There is a man called Constant who keeps 
Pomeroy’s Hotel, where I staid when I came 


to town,” Edgar remarked, in reply to Lord 
Carlton. 


® river in Monmouth,” observed Sir William 





and I can't see what your Constant or : 


any ’s Constant has to do with the lady's 
horse at I wonder who this Madame 


them whom I should like to find.” 





THE SONG OF THE BLUE-BELLS. 


Hark! what do the blue-bells say, 
As they ring their fairy chime, 


*  Tinkling ‘neath the south wind’s sway 


In the summer's early prime? 


They're nodding in elfish glee 
As I slowly pass along, 
And merrily mocking me 
In their tiny, whisp’ring song. 
I sit ty the old oak-tree, 
At my feet a rushing stream ; 
And here my wild heart beats free 
As I lie awake and dream. 


I list to that floral peal, 
As it joyously seems to ring, 
While sad mem'ries o'er me steal 
Of the past, as thus they sing: 


“Our summer is bright and brief, 
But, ere clouds pass o’er the sky, 
To tell of a coming grief, 
We wither away and die!” 


As I muse on joy that’s past 

I envy each bending bell, 
And wish that my fate were cast 
* With them in their quiet dell. 





THE WINDOW ON THE PORCH. 


How caine the window open on that stormy 
morning? It was the old, old story, the story of 
young hearts and old heads. Two young people 
falling in love with each other; a person in the 
shape of a father disapproving ; tho lover poor, the 
father rich; the girl divided between duty and af- 
fection for her parent and passionate tenderness for 
her lover; and Love triumphing in the long-run, as 
he generally does. 

This was why the parlor window stood wide open 
that stormy morning; for at twelve the night be- 
fore she had come down to him, wrapped ia white 
furs and a crimson hood, and had sobbed, “Oh, 
Charles, I am very, very wicked, and unless Pa 
forgives me God never will!” which theological 
statement Charles combated bravely, and proved 
beyond a doubt (to his own heart at least) that 
there was no harm in marrying whom one loved. 

Trembling and sobbing softly, though there was 
no danger of being heard amidst the gusts of wind 
and the creaking of the bare elm branches, she let 
him lead her on tenderly over the soft snow uptil a 
dark object under the trees slowly developed itself 
to their eyes as a sleigh and two horses, and an old 
driver, who had been beating his arms against his 
breast to keep himself warm, helped the lady in, 
with a gruff sort of sympathy. And away they 
glided, the black horses before them, and the white 
snow about them, falling softly, softly over them, 
and Janet's head lying upon Charlie's breast, and 
her little fur-clad form restled close to his. They 
were foolish little people, but not wicked, whom 
those black horses whirled over the white snow to 
Hymen’s altar that bitter winter's night so long 





ago. 

When they found that balcony window open in 
the gray morning's dawn, and found also a peni- 
tential letter blotted with tears, and an empty bed, 
the pillows of which had not been rumpled, persuit 
was useless; for Janet Grey had promised to love, 
honor, and obey Charles Oliver, and he had vowed 
to love and cherish her until death did them part. 

‘* Forgive them—never!” So passionate old Rob- 
in Grey vowed, with many an expletive not to be 
written here. Forgive her! The serpent warmed in 
his bosom to sting him at last. From his heart and 
his home she had gone forth of her own free-will, 
and an exile from both she must remain forever. 

Poor Janet, she loved her father dearly. Poor 
old man, be had no one on earth but that pretty 
petted daughter, who had about as much idea of the 
life before her as a baby might have had. 

She had married a sailor, second mate of the 
Bonnie Lassie, who made voyages to the East In- 
dies and brought home caryoes of spices and sweet- 
scented woods and fruit and rare confections, but 
who did not always bring home those who went 
with her; for in those warm latitudes fevers are 
rife, and many a sailor in his hammock shroud has 
floated from his moorings to the Spice Islands, while 
at home many a young wife has watched for the 
good ship which should return her husband to her 
never more. 

Three months of innocent delirium, the world 
seeming made for thera, and only lovers worthy to 
breathe itsair. Thencametheawakening. Burly 
Captain Thomas broke the dream with his “ Ahoy, 
messmate, where away?” . 

They were rambling together in the shady pa: 
of Washington Parade Ground, and he came upon 
them. 

“How are you, Captain? Gladtosee you. This 
is my wife.” And how proud he was to show the 
pretty child, with her long curls and blue eyes and 
dainty waist and waxen white hands with her six- 
teen happy summers scarcely told upon her brow. 

The Captain bowed. “ Heered you was spliced,” 
he said. ‘‘ You couldn’t have moored alongside of 
a prettier craft, my lad. Though she don't look as 
though she’d weatherthrough a storm. Never ex- 
pect to follow your example myself though. The 
Bonnie Lassie is my wife. You know she sails to- 
day week.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Charlie. “Why should I for- 

?” 


“ Sumat bettr rt. think on, p’raps,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘Fair weather, shipmate. Respects, mum.” 





And away he went, feet wide apart, hands no both ; 


pockets, and gait that of one who, used to a rolling 
vessel, seems when on land always to expect the 
world to give a sudden lurch, and who tries to be on 
his guard against it. 

Janet looked up into Charlie's face with fearful 
eyes. 

“ What did he mean, Charlie ?” 

“He is Captain Thomas, of the Bonnie Lassie, 


“‘ And the Bonnie Lassie is your ship?” 
“Yes.” 
“ And she sails to-morrow week ?” 


** Love.” 

“Of course the horrible thought never entered 
your mind of going with her.” 

“T must,” 

“Oh no; you want to frighten me. I couldn't 
live, you know. Qh, Charlie, I feel like fainting. 
I'm all alone. I have nobody. Pa will never 
speak to me again. Charlie, laugh—say ‘It's all 
fun, Janet.’” 

“IT wish I could. My dear, you knew your hus- 
band was a sailor when you married him.” 

“Yes; but I never thought he would be so cruel 
as to leave me. Charlie, I really think I shall 
die.” : 

Her pretty baby face was so white and wan, and 
her hands so cold, that he was frightened. They 
sat down upon a bench together, and then she 
pleaded to go with him—only to go with him any 
where and any how. 

** A long dangerous voyage. He could not think 
of it.” And her answer was : 

“* A dangerous voyage! And I to stay at home 
and listen and hear the winds blow, and think of 
you. Charlie, stay at home if you care for me.” 

Poor Charlie! He held her to his breast in the 
shadow of the old Park, and tried to teach her her 
first lesson—how money must be earned, and how 
men must earn it; how a sailor bred could be no- 
thing but a sailor; how as a man he must discharge 
his duty, and never have to think that he had 
dragged her from the sheltered home of luxury to 
suffer poverty and all its ills; how, in fact, F 

“Men must work and women must weep, 

And the sooner ‘tis over the sooner to sleep.” 

It was very hard to learn, and the poor girl-wife 
could not comprehend it. As for going with him, 
old Captain Thomas, an old-fashioned sailor, who 
boasted that he never “crept in at the cabin win- 
dows,” and never studied navigation out of book, 
but fought his way up from cabin-boy—that old 
salt-water would never have consented to have > 
woman on board, in view of all manner of tradition- 
ary ill-luck—storms, shipwrecks, etc., etc. There 
comes some such episode to every young wile in 
a modified form. 

Janet could see no necessity for this voyage. Only 
cruel choice. 

That fortnight all tears and lamentation. That 
parting for six months —six eternities to her. 
Charlie and Janet had grief enough in their two 
loving hearts to fill this world and leave a surplus 
for some other. 

At last the day came, and he left her fainting and 
went away crying like a child. 

Then Janet was all alone, and thought that she 
should die. When her tears refused to flow so free- 
ly as at first, which was not for many weeks, she 
found some comfort in an old piano, a sweet-toned 
thing, and very, very shabby, that stood in the par- 
lor of her boarding-house, but her songs were al- 
ways sad; a wounded bird dying in her nest and 
calling for her mate could not have uttered notes 
more pitiful wo listen to. Only now and then when 
a letter came she brightened up fora while. But 
at last six months were gone aud there came no let- 


ter. The ship must be at hand, that of course was | 


it. He, Charlie, would be here very, very soon ; but 
no Charlie came: those who waited for the Bonnx 
Lassie saw her not. No letter, no Charlie ; another 
month — another — another — still no news. One 
morning she stood by the window watching, and the 
landlady came to her. She was a good woman, and 
hesitatedt o speak ; but her boarding-house only kept 
her out of poverty, and this blue-eyed girl was a 
boarder after all. So she said: *‘ Mrs. Oliver, I don’t 
like to tell you—but—but—” 

“Oh you've heard ill news of Charlie!” and 
Janet, turning with ashen cheek, clung to her arm 

“No, my dear. Oh no, thank goodness, it's quite 
different! Your husband paid your board for six 
months in advance, you know.” 

i) y ea,” 7 

““Well—ahem. It's—it’s nearly ten months 
since he went, and I’m quite poor, and I'm often 
cheated, very often, and, the fact is, can you pay 
me?” 

“I? Ohno. Charles—Mr. Oliver will settle 
witk you the moment he returns.” 

“ Y-e-e-s—but it’s no use mincing matters, my 
dear. I'd be glad to wait. But are you sure 
he will come back? The sea is treacherous, and 
they say sailors are also, ‘a wife in every port.’ 
There, now, don't take on. Haven't you relations, 
or somebody who will help you ?” 

“My father, I'll go to my father,” said poor 
Janet. “He will forgive me now ;” and she left 
the house as a weary child might have d.ue, long- 
ing for that good old breast that used to be her shel- 
ter. Far out of town the homestead stood, and its 
doors were locked, and its windows barred against 
ber. A strange servané came at her summons: she 
had anticipated that, and written a few lines beg- 
ging that he would see her. They were returned 
to her. On the envelope was written, “I have no 
longer a daughter; she is dead to me.” 

Janet Oliver went back to the city boarding- 
house, and there that night a babe was born to her. 
A wailing thing that struggled for life and won it 
at last; and Janet holding it against her breast felt 
that a fragment of her Charlie's life lay there, and 
clung to it as drowning men will cling to the frail- 
est floating thing. But for those little hands— 


those strange, ignorant eyes, that precious nothing 
holding the embryo soul, Charlie Oliver's wife 
would have let go of life and fioated away upon the 
sea of death that night. Her baby kept her alive; 
and now her watch, her rings, her little jeweled 
keepsakes began to go —by-and-by her custiier 
clothes, the white furs she had wrapped herself 
in when she eloped that night with him, One 
by one every thing went, save some cotton gowns, 
her hood, and a large shawl. 
climax. 

She stood with her habe before the landlady. and 
the woman said, though not unkindly. 

“Mrs. Oliver, I'm sorry for you; but you have 
a father, and he must keep you—/ can't.” And Janet 
took her child and went out into the midwinter af 
ternoon. She had no hope of her father's pity ; 
but she said, “ We can die, my child and |, wighin 
sight of the old house ; and pernays he may f rgive 
me when he sees me dead.” Then another hope en- 
tered her soul; she would wrap the child up care 
fully; the little one might live, and he would have 
mercy on that for its innocence 

Poor girl, she had no money for a etage-fare ; she 
plodded on through the cold streets and out upon 
the weary road for hours; and it grew dark and 
darker: eight was rung from the city clocks, nine 
ten, and only then, by the clear frosty moonlight, 
she saw the roof of her father's homestead, with the 
elms about it leafless as they had been when she 
fled from it with Charlie Oliver. 

She had matured her plens, and dragged her 
weary steps to the porch. Upon it those deep win- 
dows opened to the ground. There she would Ie 
down, and in the morning they would find her there 
dead. Ah, poor child! I hardly dare tell what she 
had done, it was so wicked; but she was very mis- 
erable. At the bottom of her pocket lay a vial 
labeled “ laudanum.” 

So at last she stood before those windows. and 
one of them was open—wide open at half past ten 
on a night in midwinter ! 

God had opened it for her. So she said. And 
even then she knew not the strange truth of her 
words. 

“Oh, my home!” she wailed, softly. “Oh, my 
father! I will goin. 1 will lie in my little bed 
I will die there, and my babe will live, and all good 
angels help her to be a better child to father than 
I have been.” 

So she crept in on tip-toe, unfastening her ehoes, 
and leaving them without, that che might make no 
noise whatever. 

She gained he little room. By the moonlight 
she saw that it was just as she had left it, aud must 
have been carefully kept from chauge. 
ing babe was laid upon the soft pillow, 


At last came the 


1 he ak ’ p- 
and thea che 
thought of her garments !ying in the Lureau draw- 
ers. Were they there yet? it would be more 
seemly to die in clean, fresh, white roves than in 
those travel-stained clothes which she wore. So 
she peeped in, and found the white Taumnent, and 
put it on, and then she knelt to pray--to prug with 
a vial of poison in one hand, wiih mad suicide ia her 
heart. 

As she knelt she faced the door, and her eye 
glancing thither, she saw a light glancing up and 
down the wall, and heard a footstep. Could it be 
her father? She crept to the door and looked. 
Along the stairs came the man-servant bearing a 
light, coming stealthi!y with a strange look on his 
face—the strange man-servaut who bad turned her 
from the door by her father’s urders mouths before, 
and whose wicked face bad haunted her ever since, 
Where was he going—what was he yoing to do? 


She watched him with a heart suddenly tilled 


ber door. 

Then she made haste to follow him as fast as hor 
trembling limbs could carr + her. 
She saw as she crept in au . pen safe, a rifled chest 
papers and gold upon the floor, and the servant's 
form bending over her father struggling. 


Not too soon 


She uttered a shriek and sprang lorward in 
prison afterward the villain said he fancied her a 
spirit, and the sight benumbed his arm. He start- 
eu, half arose, and with ‘his opportunity the strong 
aud vigorous old man recovered his surprise, and 
turning on him’ had bim down in an instant, 

He knew his child; he knew she had saved him; 
but this was no time te think of that He only 
said, ** Raise the window, Janet, and call for John, 
the coachman.” And Janet obeyed. In a few mo- 
ments that wiry rascal ov the floor had no chance 
of escape; he was bound hand and foot, and lay 
there whining. 

And Janet was in her father’s arms. She bad 
led him to the bed where her beby lay, and had 
told him all. He had known nothing of her wor, 
even of the baby’s birth. To his mind she bad 
been joyful in her young love, ungrateful to him 
God had left the door open indeed, though the | 
strument had been a murderous servant's hand 
who, fearful of the watchful ear of honest John 
had thought to steal out nolselessly through it 
Janet had entered her o!d home to save her father's 
life and to creep into his heart once mor 

The Bonnie Lassie, and good old Capain Thom 
as, and a host of honest sailors were never seen 
again, for the sea opened its great aris and enfold 
ed them to its breast forever. But a little island 
in the ocean had room enough for one brave foot 
and, with so much to live for, Charles Oliver ha 
tled with the waves, and with thirst, and hunge: 
and death-like solitude, and watched, and prayed 
and waited, feeding on roots. and berries, and stran)ce 
fruits until at last sails greeted his eyes, and a v« 
sel hove in sight, and the voice of living man grev'- 
ed him once more. 

He came home to Janet, and long ago forgiven 
by her father in his fancied death be was not re 
fused forgiveness living. 

And so the old love-dreams were realized, and 
the shadows banished, and as much of joy as can 
come to earthly beings came to those who lived to 
gether in the old homestead among the elms. And 
to her children, in the twilight, ay, and to her grand- 
children, perhaps, by this time, Janet Oliver hae oft- 
en told the story of the open window on the poreh. 





in its beating, and saw him enter ber father's cham- . 
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VIEW OF THE TENT IN WHICH THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IS TO BE HELD, AT CHICAGO, 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


WE give on this page portraits of C. L. VaLtian- 
DIGHAM and Ferxanpo Woon, the Jeaders of the 
Peace Party ; also a view of the Wigwam in which 
the Democratic Convention is to be held on Mon- 
day the 29t These two gentlemen recently held 
a Peace (ony: ntion at Syracuse, New York, the ob- 
ject of which was to coerce the Chicago Convention 
by a vast popular demonstration in favor of peace. 
The meeting was of no significance. They each 
made speeches, earnestly begging the people by their 
fear of severe wounds and of heavy taxes not to 
resist the rebellion any longer with arms, but to 








settle our difficulties by compromise. As our “ dif- 
ficulties” are nothing but the armed resistance of 
certain citizens to the laws, with the declared in- 
tention of destroying the Government, it is not easy 
to understand what kind of compromise with them 
is possible, except submission to the degradation of 


the Government. The plan of Messrs. VALian- | 


piGHAM and Woop undoubtedly contemplates a 
temporary separation, with the hope of an ultimate 
reunion upon terms that will permanently secure 
the Southern ascendency. Of course there is as yet 
no open declaration of such a scheme, but no man 
familiar with our politics and with the course of 
these two leaders will doubt it. Their silence, and 








CLEVENT L. VALLANDIGHAM.—([Puorocnarazy sr Burapr.) 


the studied manner in which they always speak of 
the Union as endangered by the loyal men of the 
North, instead of the rebels at the South, and the 
constant declaration that the authority of the Gov 
ernment can not be maintained by force, are suffi 
ciently significant of their views 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was first notorious as the 
squire of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, at the time of the 
Joun Broww enterprise, when he endeavored to 
extort from the old man something that would im- 
plicate in a conspiracy the leaders of the political 
party to which Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was opposed 
This unhandsome trick, in which certain gentleiaen 
in New York took part, signally failed; and a suit at 
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law being brought against the New York gentlemen 
by Mr. Geaarr Smrrn, t effort was exposed to 
merited contempt. Since then Mr. VALLANDIGHAM 
has been a steady friend of the rebels 
Of Mr. Ferxaxno Woop, who was fir? notorious 
for a suit brought against him for owindling by bis 
partner, Mr. Marvrs, and who as Mayor of the city 
of New York regretted to Rowrert Toowns that he 
could not connive at the sending of arms destined 
for the slaughter of loyal citizens, the New York 
Herald of August 22, 1864, says; “ His appropriate 
sphere is that of a ward politician, and he displays 
himself to singularly bad advantage whenever he 
vainly attempts to appear like any thing else. 
) 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 


+ demolitions in Paris is that of the old, 
wue 4 moch larger Morgue has been 
4 immediately behind Nitre Dame. 
lighted in the most effective manver, 
; marble, on which the a 





lestined for bodies that have become 
recognition is no longer possible. Bath- 
“3 pplied with water, which falls 
misly on the bodies 
the latter are 
manner, and 

Of the 
old Morgue 
result 





rooms are at s 
e~notin 
easpended in a room in a very conspicuous 
jentified, rerrain exposed for a year 
of m-n 7nd women received at the 
tustne the part teu years 1766 are set down as 
»f sricide, ana cracerning these some curious 
information i« given. It ~ppears that eelf-<destractio 
at its maxiroum between the ages of 30 and 40, that it 
ud 15, and dwindle to almost no- 
thing after 70, whi-a is not surprising, the suicides between 
10 and 2% heing threc times more numerous than thore 
ercamitted ster the age of 70 years. As regards the sup- 
posed causes—for ip this case there must be a margin left 
for imperfection of !ndgment—it appears that insanity and 
suicidal raonomania account for more than one-quarter of 
the whde: drunkenness and disgust of life, each, for 
about :me-tenth; absolute poverty for nearly the same 
Proportion; misfortune and incurable diseases, each, for 
yas many; next, and close upon these, come disap- 
pointed love, domestic misery, and misconduct of the sui- 
cide hiroself- accusstion of theft stands for shout 1 in 26; 

1 and vexation caused by 
ers about iim “T. This, however, 


7 hese 


S851 badies 











. , 
commences between 10 « 


fever and deliric:a for 1 m %S 
the remonstren’ es of ot 


applies onl= + une “le sex. In the case of women in- 
saity staacs first, dimppointed affection seek nd, diegust 
of Vee thicd, dranken arth. starvation fifth, domes- 







le disease seventh. 





1s acopted, out of the 1766 cases re- 
‘© the M 1414 wad recourse to drowning, 114 
to mea, %6 to the fumes of charcoal, 
46 1 <elves fon buildings or other elevated 





ng weapons and instruments, 
n, 7 threw themselves beneath 
arriy.ge, and 4 killed themselves by 
ther table informs us that more 
f these suicides were commit- 
six in the morning and mid-day ; 
f the afternoon exhibit by far 
ne-tenth a compared with the 
lay. 
+ who committed suicide is scarce- 
2% f that of the male sex. It ie a strik- 
ing t e inf nee of misery on suicide—unless, 
' of a superstitions dread—that 


f tt 
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only to : f the suicides was buried at the ex- 
penze of his fr.mily or friends. 
Tuxer 4 a new mania for frog eating in Pennsylvania 


At the Mansion I 


Restaurant at Chester in that State 
rewen dozen ean ’ 


: were sold in one evening 

; borough, who seldom ever went 
fishing before, can now be seen, gun in hand, on their way 
to the frog feide. Several gentlemen report a morning's 








ropean Mosaics,” suggests an 
e of Rome, the * Eternal 








é magna which surrounds it is 
f e and more desolated by 
the ite soil: that whole villages 
A feserted. and the time may come 
er 1 be no longer habitable, and the 
Papa itself t ht and go forth a wanderer over the 
rid 
A rs Sr ann, in her “ Lives of the Queens of En 
* "ine an a mt of the rewards bestowed by 
meen Mary 1 her friends, after her accession, says 
Phe Queen it very odd form in the cae 
the Ea f ¢ valetudinarian, who had 
great fear of covering his head; and, considering th 
colds he dreaded respected no person, he petition 
Qneen Mary for leave to wear his nicht-cap in her roya 
pre e. Thet r 





His patent for thix 
nal Kuow ye, t 


trusty consin and councilor, Henry, Earl of Sussex, 






















ncilor ex, Vis 

count Fitzwater, snd Lord of Egremond and Burnell, li 

censs and pardon to wear his cap, colf, or night-cap, o: 

any two of them, at his pleasure, as well in o presence 

in the presence of y other person or persons within 

tl r realix, or any other p n our dominions where 

soever, during } t » our letters shall be his 

sufficient warrant in } valf.' The Qneen'’s seal, with 
the Garter about it, fixed to thie singular grant." 

A 8A picture, not larger than a plate, said to he 
painted by Ra t nly twelve years of age, has 
been sold at the H Drouct. It represents + 
VIIl. of ¥ ° ‘ knocked down to Baron de Rot 
child for 

A wevpine of a sing character was celebrated lately 
at a church i England Four bridegrooms 
led to the altar fo lushing brides, sisters, of the name 
of Preston li Shipley Each b groom was 
born in the same mo f the yea hie bride, and each 
bride was older than her bridegroom. The mothers of the 
briderroomes were all widows; and the brides were or 
phan and ¢ iven avay by an only brother. Under 

h a fortuiton neourse of singular circumstances it is 
‘ cted that bridegroome and brides will make happy 
husbends and wives 

Tur fur f burning coffee are powerful disinfectants. 


Experiments have beet made at Paris to prove thie 
\ up in a closed room until de 








completely disinfected. 


roor phuret vdrog 
’ 0 orar 
f 


In another 
nand ammonia were developed, 


' { coft-e destroyed the emell in about half 
mir It atated that coffee destroys the smell 
im , *aatres 1, and assafeetida, 
r ri : 


s description of an interesting encounter 
" lately took place in Spain between a bull and an 





e ! Whe yhaot was bronght to the Place 
t T ix 4 g bull was turned out. The bull 
a ed acainet ble adversary without evincing 
t? teat f Iie attempted to flank him in order to 
\ him; t t lephant, exhibiting an equal agility 
in t t i not suffer him toapproach. Finally the 
bull attack in front: but, every where confronted 
: {or t h interposed an impregnable 
a . he r unding him. At last, in 

ne of the assaults, the bull encceeded in thrusting his 
head beneath the tusk it, befure he could penetrate the 
tough hide of the elephant, he fell to the earth. The spec- 
tators only «aw the elephant bend his head slightly, and 


# of hie tusks, which had beenspingged, 
ef the bull. From that moment the bull 
hore de combat, and when they afterward killed him 

ind that three ribs were o mmpletely crushed by 
et imperceptible movement the elephant had made 





iding him with his tuska. 
Practice and native shrewdness has long ago tanght the 
Rnesian peasant the importance of large quantities of soft 


rhon being taken into his animal system; important 
inst the cold of that country, and still mor: important 
oi the large quantity of plain bread he de- 
rhts to consume—three pounds a day generally, and five 
pouade during harvest, over and above his k:aha, or boil- 
ed millet, eggs, milk, salted cocumber, mushrooms. cab- 
bage, and not unfrequently supplies of beef. The vort of 
bread he prefers is rve, and prefers it for the same rea- 
son that the acate Seottish plowman clings to his oaten 
cake, and diererned tong before the days of Liebig, that 
it was chemically more strengthening to nuscular fibre 
then expensive wheaten flour, So here, having his de 
** black" bread, as well as most other articles of his food, 
fried up in abundanee of rich linseed oil, or, on high-days 


naa corrective 





and holidays, with eunflower oil, the hardy denizens of the | 


woods of Archangel, or the roamer over the steppes of Tam- 
boy, is able to proseente hie work throngh all seasons of 
the year io «pice of even Siberian weather. 


The clothes appertaining to | 


| 


axte- J 
n ancther apartment are four- 

















FREAR FARM. 


A cray horse and a yellow-wheeled chaise stood 
under the poplars which shaded a brown farm-house. 

“* Marg’ret !" 

Mrs. Frear’s voice went ringing up the stairway 
to the east chamber. 

* Yes, 'm.” 

It was a cheery voice that replied, and a trim 
little figure which came tripping down after the 
voice. 

““Aant Mary has come, and I want you to go and 
shell the pease for dinner while I visit with her.” 

** Yes, ‘m,” again, as the worthy Mrs. Frear took 
her basket of mending, walked briskly down the 
path, and climbed to a seat beside her sister. 

You see she was a cripple, this Aunt Mary, and 
in her weekly visits never thought of alighting from 
the chaise in which she came. Consequently that 
vehicle had stowed away in its old chinks more gen- 
eral information than ever crammed the cranium 
of any mortal carriage since the flood. It was, in 
fact, a perfect moving encyclopedia of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, past, present, and prospective, 
for the little town of Heathe. 

In it they were seated, this June morning, two 
white-haired women; their backs were turned to 
the sun, while Dobbin cropped the lilac twigs, 
munching them after a solemn, reflective fashion, 
quite cognizant the while of the movement of 
tongues behind him. 

Within doors a tidy kitchen, great squares of 
sunlight lying out on the unpainted floor, and Mar- 
garet humming a low song to herself over the bask- 
et of pease. 

**Guess who!” rang out a merry voice behind 
he& and two brown hands drew her backward blind- 
fold. 

“Anson! But what will father say ?” 

“ Nothing to me, I imagine. I left him down in 
the two-acre lot with Parson Sykes. They'd just 
begun with original sin, and they've got to get 
through election and the decrees yet, to say no- 
thing of the probable fate of the heathen world. 
They're safe enough for the next two hours,” said 
the young man, thTowing his straw-hat upon the 
floor. 

A broad-shouldered, straight-limbed fellow was 
Anson Boise, and so tall that, as he stood there in 
the low kitchen, his curls just missed brushing the 
cross-beam overhead. 

** But mother?” again suggested the girl. 

**Oh, I knew what would become of her when 
IT saw Aunt Mary's Dobbin coming up the hill. 
They're having a rich time out there. I heard my 
name just as I leaped over the fence. So now, if 
you please, I'll sit down, though you haven't asked 
me to, and shell pease as propitiation, or penance, or 
whatever you choose to call it, for my transgres- 
sion.” He drew up a low chair, and sat down be- 


side her 
tut, Anson,” she still 
afraid this isn’t right.” 

‘*Of course you are, and of course I know ‘tisn’t! 
But I know of something that’s worse ; and that is, 
for your father to insist upon separating us when he 
knows how fond we are of each other, and for no 
reason under heaven than that I'm an orphan and 
poor. I say it’s a burning shame, begging your 
pardon, Margaret.” And the young man’s face 
flushed indignantly. Margaret said nothing, and 
he went on: 

** However, it’s the last time I shall trouble him, 
or cross your scruples again for the present.” 

“The last time?” Margaret pressed one of the 
pods with her thumb, and looked up inquiringly. 

“Yes, the very last time! I'm going away- 
going to California.” The flush had gone out of 
his face, and instead was a look of tierce determina- 
tion 

“California!” The pod was opened, and a sound 
dozen of pease rolled across the kitchen floor. Cali- 
fornia was a long way off to her, little girl, sitting 
in that Vermont farm-house. 

** But, Anson, isn't it a dreadfully wicked place ? 
Ain't they heathen, and cannibals, and bad as the 
Hottentots ‘most ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure, Maggie. I only know 
that there’s gold, and that it’s a great country out 
there. Oh! you ought to hear Jim Bartlette talk. 
You'd think "twas mighty slow work getting a liv- 
ing off these rocks,’’ he said. 


remonstrated, ‘‘ I'm 


“T know—but, Anson, seems to me “twould be 
better to stay in a Christian country,” said she, 
hesitatingly. 

“T declare, Margaret, you're well-nigh as bad as 
Uncle John. He says I'd better steal a horse, and 
get sent down to Windsor to making scythe swaths 
Anson laughed his old merry laugh. 
membered it. 
laugh again. 

Then there was a pause. The cat dozed upon 
the settle, and the tea-kettle sang upon the hearth. 

** And when will you ever come back, Anson?” 
asked the giri. 

“When I can bring something with which to 
make a home of my own,” he said; and there was 
another silence. 

The pease were shelled, and Margaret was sitting 


ia 


Margaret re- 
It was years before she heard that 


et. Anson sat gazing at her with a hungry look in 
his eyes. That little figure in its brown dress, the 
small head with its heavy coil of hair at the back, 
the long-lashed downcast eyes—he took them all 
in with that look. How many nights in the years 
that came after did he see in the darkness that 
little figure parting the shadows come and go be- 
fore him! 

‘*Here’s something I found for you,” he said at 
length, laying in her hand a small gold cross. 
“You'll wear it sometimes, and remember me, | 
know.” 

She did not move. Only her fingers were like 
ice as he touched them, and her face was pale. 





‘“*T must go now,” he said, rising. 

Margaret stood up leaning against the deal table. 
She raised her eyes now, and Anson stood looking 
down into them—those clear, brown eyes — and 
| holding her two hands in his. 


with her two hands folded upon the top of the bask- | 


“Do you think you can wait for me, little girl?” 
he said. “It'll be along while. We shall be old 
man and woman by that time perhaps,” trying to 
smile. ‘ Will you wait for me until | come back ?” 

“| will wait for you forever!” The words were 
low, and her lips were very white. 

“ Bless you, child! But, please Heaven, you 
sha’n’t have to wait as long as that ;” and he drew 
her closer to him. 

“Good-by, and God bless you, Margaret !” 

She felt his arm drawn tightly round her, knew 
that his lips touched her cheek, and then she sank 
down upon the floor, her face buried in the cushions 
of the old chair. 

‘“Why, Marg’ret, what air ye doin’?” cried good 
Mrs. Frear. ‘‘ Here ‘tis twelve o'clock this blessed 
minute, and the fire all out! What will yer father 
say? 

Mrs. Frear had begun a vigorous attack upon the 
cooking-stove, but stopped short as Margaret, rising 
wearily, stood before her with blanched, bewildered 
face. 

“ Why what ails the child! Bless me, she looks 
as ef she'd had a stoke!” A stoke, indeed, but not 
exactly of the kind to which her mother referred. 

Margaret passed her hand across her eyes heavily, 
as with an effort. “It’s nothing, mother,” she said. 
‘*T must have been a little faint. That's all.” 

“ All? enough, I should think. You just come 
into my room and lie down on my bed, and I'll 
make you a bowl of sage tea. Mercy to me! I 
hope ‘tisn’t the black-tongue. Your Aunt Mary 
told me that was prevailin’ in Barnet. Just let me 
look o’ yer tongue ;” and the good woman bustled 
about, bringing blankets and brewing herbs in her 
solicitude for her child, quite oblivious of dinner 
and all other minor considerations. 

And Margaret buried her eyes in the snowy pil- 
lows, while Anson, all his worldly effects packed in 
one valise, took his way on foot to the next stage- 
town. And the next week a tal! man stood upon 
the ship’s deck and watched the blue New England 
hills grow dim, and a little figure, in its brown 
dress, sat still in the Vermont farm-house and 
worked on as before—only her cheek was a trifle 
whiter, and instead of her old 
silence. 


song there was 


Ten years! Long to look forward—to look hack, 
only the brief dream of a summer night. But time 
enough to create many new joys, to forget many 
old ones. Had Margaret Frear forgotten? We 
will see. 

The same tidy kitchen; the same old chair, and 
seated therein a pale woman in mourning dress. 
She had sat down in the kitchen; she could not 
stay in the sitting-room to-day. They had carried 
out from there yesterday a coffin—her mother’s; 
and in that place between the windows, where the 
table was standing now, if had stood. 
to see the black pall there yet. 

There was a knocking at the inner door, followed 
by the entrance of a tall woman in a dark gingham 
gown. It was Mrs. Kittredge. She lived next 
door, which next door was a good half mile away ; 
but they were called in Heathe near neighbors. 

“1 told my husband,” she said, laying down her 
sun-bonnet—“‘I told him, Marg’ret, that I'd just 
come over and sit down ‘long with you a spell. I 
knew "t must be lonesome like.” 

‘Tam very glad to see you,” said Margaret ; and 
she rose, shaking the cushions of her rocking-chair, 
and setting it for her visitor. 

“*No, no; you just keep your sittin’. You're 
I'll fetch a chair for myself out o’ the keep- 
in-room.” And Mrs. Kittredge opened the door 
softly into that room. . 

‘* Peraaps it would be pleasanter to sit in the sit- 
ting-room,” feebly suggested Margaret. 

‘*No, IT know how ‘tis. “Twas just so to our 
house after gran’f'ther died. For a week we couldn't 
none of us bear to go into his room. Seemed as ef 
twas chilly somehow, like a vault.” The good 
woman took off her spectacles and wiped them with 
the corner of her black silk apron. She had gray 
hair, and years of labor had left their record in 
wrinkles upon her face. That face with its large 
features, could never have been beautiful even in 
its best estate; but over many a sick bed, over 
many a sad and sorrowing soul, it had shone as the 
face of an angel. 

“It seems as though I must see your mother 
round somewheres,” she said, and the spectacles 
| grew dim again. “It's going on thirty year now 

that we've lived ‘long side of each other, and a sight 
| 0’ comfort we've had together; a sight o’ comfort, 
Margret,” she repeated, ‘‘an’ we never took no- 


She seemed 


tired. 





’ | thin’ but comfort together, the Lord be thanked, and 


| that’s more’n most neighbors can say.” 
| The old clock ticked in the corner, and the two 
| sat silent for a little. Mrs. Kittredge was knitting 
| very fast. The tears would keep coming, and she 
was choking them down under that string of gold 
beads about her neck. She had come over pur- 
posely to “‘eheer up” Margaret, and here she was 
| crying herself. She has never heard, cood woman 
} that she is, what some one has said: ‘‘ Be not con- 
| sistent, but be simply true ;” and so consistency and 
| truth are having a sore battle of it. ‘ 
conquers, however, and she says : 

‘* Well, Marg’ret, she was a good mother to you: 
and now ‘t she’s gone, you'd ought to be grateful 
that she was spared so long.” 

“1 know it, Mrs. Kittredge, but it is very hard 
to be grateful always ;” and Margaret's lip begins to 
tremble. 

“ Bless your dear soul! don’t I know 't it’s hard ; 
but, as my husband says, “ We'd ought to thank 
the Lord that it's as well with us as it is.” 

Very homely consolation this, but nevertheless, 
all the more, possibly, it went down into the heart 
of the orphaned, solitary girl. A dry soil, which 
all day long has scorched under a burning sun, re- 
ceiving at night the cooling rain and the dews of 
heaven, it was like this, Margaret thought, the low 
spoken comfort of an honest soul. 

‘T suppose you'll sell the place, most likely ?” 
said Mrs. Kittredge, presently. “It was well 


The former 





enough,” she said to herself, “for Margaret to be- 
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gin to think of those things. “Twould take‘hp ber 
mind.” 

Sell the old place! Margaret had never thought 
of such a thing before. And yet, why not? She 
could not manage the farm herself. Besides, it was 
all she had—its value might be more available in 
some other form. So she replied, quietly enough : 

‘*T don't know that there will be any other way.” 

**Yes; 1 was tellin’ him”—(for good Mrs. Kit- 
tredge there seemed to be but one substantive pos- 
sible to this personal pronoun)—“ I was tellin’ him 
this mornin’ that there'd be enough that would be 
glad to buy the Frear Farm. It's under good eul- 
tivation, and the buildin’s all in good repair. There's 
Squire Varnum now, he'd be glad to take the ten- 
acre lot ‘long side o’ his mowin’; and for the rest 
on't, there’s my brother Hall lookin’ round for a 
farm for Zimri. He's layin’ out to be married this 
fall, you know.” 

‘Oh, I'm sure there would be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it,” said Margaret, for the sake of making 
some reply. Her thoughts were too busy just then 
for her to talk. 

It was sudden, this plan of selling the homestead 
A little like taking the ground from beneath her 
feet, it seemed to her, and she hardly knew what 
would become of her afterward. Mrs. Kittredge’s 
thought must have been nearly in the same place, 
for she asked, 

** And what are you intendin’ to do, Marg’ret ?” 

‘Indeed I hardly have thought yet, Mrs. Kit- 
tredge. Perhaps I might take a room somewhere, 
and board myself, and teach the district school,” she 
said. 

‘*Now that sounds sensible; and as for a room, 
you're welcome to come to our house.” 

* Thank you,” said Margaret, and Mrs. Kittredge 
went on: 

“‘T can’t help thinkin’, Margret, how ‘most any 
girl situated as you are would be thinkin’ o’ get- 
tin’ married, and havin’ a home o’ their own. But 
that ain't your way.” This was said in a depreca- 
tory tone, and Mrs. Kittredge gave Margaret's face 
a searching look. The face told no tales which she 
could read. There was only a little twitching about 
the mouth; so the good woman, shuffling a little in 
her chair, and knitting with a speed perfectly in- 
credible, proceeded, as she would have said, to “ free 
her mind :” 

“ Now, Marg’ret, I suppose you'll think like 
enough "t I'm meddlin’ with what don't concern 
me; but I must tell you 't we always wondered, 
my husband and I, that you couldn't a seen yer 
way clear to take up with Squire Varnum’s offers.” 

Margaret's white face reddened. Mrs. Kittredge 
noted it, and took courage. 

“ He’s a professor, and, so fur’s I know, a consist- 
ent man. Be sure he’s a good deal older ‘n you, 
but after a woman's twenty-five that don't signify. 
And mebbe his children, eight of ‘em, might be an 
objection with some folks. But you're good-tem- 
pered. You'd get along well enough. An’ then, 
another thing, whoever goes there ‘ll have enough 
to do with, for the Squire’s worth property, an’ there 
ain’t a mean streak about the man. “"Tain't too late 
to think on’t now. The Squire, he said as much 
to him the other day. Hadn't you better now, 
Marg’ret ?” 

“Mrs. Kittredge! 

Six consecutive stitches were let down upon Mrs. 
Kittredge’s stocking that instant, so startled was 
she by the tone in which her name was spoker 
Margaret was sitting forward in her chair, a bright 
red spot burned upon either cheek, and her eyes had 
a little flashing light in them. 

‘*Mrs. Kittredge, you must never speak to me 
about this again—this, or any thing like it.” And she 
began counting her stitchegjn a quick, nervous way 

“Well, well, child, I won't then, I'm sure. I 
only want ye to do what's fer yer owp good about it 
You won't think hard o’ me for speakin’ out ?” she 
added, apologetically. 

‘Hard of you! Indeed I won't,” replied Mar- 
garet; and then, comprehending suddenly that she 
might have wounded her good old friend by her 
quick manner, the girl left her chair and crossed 
over to her, and, smoothing the woman's gray hair, 
said, ‘“‘I should be an ingrate to lay up any thing 
against the best friend I have in the world.” 

‘No, no, dear heart; then we won't say another 
word. But here, ‘tis four o'clock, and I must go. 
And, Marg'ret, supposing you just walk along with 
me, and sit down an’ have a cup o’ tea with my hus- 
band an’ me. Mebbe ‘twould do you good to talk 
over matters with him. You know your mother 
was in the habit o’ consultin’ him about her affairs. 

And the two walked out under a gray sky and 
over the short brown grass; and when Margaret 
came back it was settled that the old homestead 
should be sold. 

It was the night before the sale. It had been 
with Margaret a busy day. Her room at Mrs. Kit- 
tredge’s had been taken, and furnished with articles 
from the old house, many of which she had carried 
carefully in her own hands. And now, in the gath- 
ering dusk of the summer night, she closed the 
door, locking it behind her, and sat down upon the 
gray stone. , 

How quiet the night was! Only the croaking 
of frogs in the marshes, and the shrill note of a whip- 
poor-will, weird and far off, borne by the night w ind 
across the lowland. An odor of mignonnette came 
up from.the little flower border at her feet. That 
border—who would tend it now? And the odor of 
mignonnette—how it carried her back to that morn- 
ing, ten years before, when Anson went away ! She 
remembered that a spray of it was in her dress that 
day. She had never smelled mignonnette since wi! h- 
out living the parting over again. 

Ten years! And Margaret, sitting lone in the 
gloaming, half wondered if she were the same girl 
that she was then. She looked at her hands folded 
on her knee. How thin they were! They used to 
be round and plump, she remembered. But what- 
ever else they had lost they had kept the firm pres* 
ure of Anson's good-by. They had always seemed, 
they always would seem, a little better to her, re- 
membering that. 

Ten years! She had promised to wait for him 
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forever. It seemed likely now thatshe would. It 
was so long to wait. Woul® he never come back 
toclaim her promise? Ifhe werealive. But what 
if he weredead? They all supposed he was. Per- 
hapshe was. Every one she loved had died. Why 
not this one? And if he were dead was her prom- 
ise binding? Something outside of herself seemed 
to suggest this. She looked away through the dark- 
ness. A bright light glanced from among the ma- 
ples on the hill. Itcame from the bow-window of 
Squire Varnum’s library. Margaret watched it a 
moment, thinking then of her own little room at 
Mrs. Kittredge’s. It was a contrast certainly. A 
word of hers would place her under the cheery 
lamplight of that library, with all those old books 
looking down, and Squire Varnum’s genial face 
looking across at her. Should she speak that word ? 
But between her and any such answer there came 
her own voice of old, promising to ‘‘ Wait forever.” 
And she remembered too well Anson’s ‘“ Please 
Heaven, you shall never have to wait so long,” to 
forget it now. And so she would trustGod. Wait 
and hope still, though it should be hoping against 
hope. 

nd then the shadows deepened, and the flames 
of sunset burned to ashes down the west, and the 
figure of the lonely girl was lost in the gloom of the 
wore h. 

; She started suddenly. Something brushed against 
her foot. Only the cat; she had forgotten her until 
that moment. 

“Come pussy,” she said. ‘You shall go too;” 
and taking the old creature in her arms she went 
down the walk, the creaking gate swung behind 
her, and she passed out into the night. 

‘The Frear Farm to be sold to-day,” they said. 
An auction was an event to the dwellers in this 
quiet land of farms. Early in the afternoon the oid 
vendue-master was upon the stand, shouting and 
gesticulating in a way which would have done jus- 
tice to a more hotly contested sale. There were, in 
fact, but two competitors for the farm, Squire Var- 
num and Deacon Hall. The latter had just risen 
twenty-five dollars above the price set by his oppo- 
nent. 

‘‘The Deacon's got it now,” said a voice in the 
crowd, but just then there appeared a new figure 
upon the scene. 

On the street, in front of the house, just under 
the poplars, a wagon had stopped, and a tall man, 
bronzed and brown-bearded, stood erect in it, look- 
ing down upon the crowd with a keen, steady eye. 

‘* Twenty-five hundred dollars !” shouted the auc- 
tioneer, “I'm offered twenty-five hundred dollars 
for Frear Farm! Who bids again? Going, gen 
tleman ! Too cheap by half. Going ” 

Every ear awaited the final “‘ Gone,” when a voice 
sung out, deep and clear as a bell, 

* Twenty-six hundred dollars!” 

The astonished farmers faced about toa man, and 
scanned the new-comer. 

‘* Twenty-six hundred and twenty-five!” vocifer- 
ated Deacon Hall, beholding his supposed possés- 
sion suddenly taking to itself wings. 

* Twenty-seven hundred !” shouted the stranger, 
leaping from his wagon with a bound, and striding 
through the crowd. He reached the stand just as 
the hammer came ddwn. 

“Gone for twenty-seven hundred to—. What 
name, Sir?” and the vendue-master turned to the 
stranger. 

“My fellow-townsman ought to do me the honor 
to remember that, Sir,” he replied, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. 

* By all the powers! I believe it’s Anson Boise!” 
exclaimed the old man, taking the stranger by the 
arm, and turning him toward the light. 

“The same, Sir;” and Anson extended his hand 
cordially. 

“Well done, boy, and well grown too! Why, 
what a giant you are! Might a ben one o’ the sons 
of Anak the Scriptur tells about,” said Deacon 
Halil, looking up at him. 

“ And so you've come back to settle down among 
us. That's right, that’s right;” and they pressed 
round to shake hands with him. 

“ Where's your wife, Anson?” asked one. 

‘Haven't found her yet,” was the laughing re- 
joinder. 

But he did find her. 

Margaret, sitting alone in the dusk, heard a step 
coming down the walk. “The auctioneer,” she 
said. Well, she was ready for him. She had been 
schooling herself all day. She would be brave and 
not falter wher he told her that the old homestead 
was gone. To whom? she wondered; and then 
the light before her eyes was darkened, and then 
Tang out again the merry challenge, 

‘Guess who comes now !” 

Poor Margaret, she had been ready for the auc 
tioneer—ready for almost any thing, she thought, 
but not for this. Soshe gavea little cry, and would 
have fallen to the floor. Then you know what kap- 
pened ; how Anson took her up in his strong arms 


and carried her to the air, and how Mrs. Kittredge 


ran for water and the “camfire bottle ;” and the 
household generally was thrown into a state of con- 
- ) 

* Poor little creetur, "t was all so suddin !” said 
Mrs. Kittredge, soothingly, as she bathed Mar- 


garet’s white face. ‘‘ But she'll come out ont in a 
minute.” 

And Anson held the light form so easily, as 
though it had been a child; and when Margaret 
came to herself again, there he was, looking down 
at her with the same old look in his eyes. 
te I've waited for you,” she said, and she smiled a 
little, bright, happy smile. 

“She's had a hard time of it, peor thing!” said 
Mrs. Kittredge, stopping to take off her spectacles 
and wipe them. Anson turned his head aside. 
There was a mist before his eyes just then. 

And so it came to pass one Sunday evening that 
the minister walked over to Frear Farm, and there 
was a quief little wedding in the old parlor. And 
now, while I am telling you this, I can just catch 
the gleam of their lamp through the lilac bushes; 
and I know that within there is love, and plenty, 
and peace. 
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BEST THING OUT. 


Finest Card Ever Issued! 





J. H. Winslow & Co. ; 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 
LOW PRICES 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS 
PINS, SLEEVE, BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
vue, and not to be paid for until ygu know what you are 





of new and elegant design, and are thx 
ticulars as old style cards, with the exception that by | 
ing them to the light you see 


52 Beautiful Pictures. 
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INNOCENT 
BUT POTENT. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS.—The Never Fai ng Rem 
whose fame for purifying the Blood is now extended t 
ery part of the Civilized World, and should be in the pos- 


session of every one who values health. One or two 





joses 
in the commencement, how many days or weeks of k 

ness may they not prevent? Four Pills in the beginning 
is more efficacious than furty doses when the disease is es 

tablished. 

MAN would be happy, compared to what has hithert 
been his lot, if, when sick, he at once took BRANDRETH'S 
PILLS. He would not then be weighed down by long at 
tacks of disease. The weak, the feeble, the infirm, the 
nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by 
their operation, and the worst complaints are removed by 
perseverance. Adapted to all circumstances and situa 
tions, they are the best medicine for families, or to take 
to sea- preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring 0D 
change of diet, particular regimen, or care against taking 
cold, 

BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold at 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. Sex 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters 

*RINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines 


Government Agency and Designated De- 
pository of the United States. 


THE 
Ninth National Bank, 
Of the City of New York, No, 363 Broadway eph | 


Orvis, President, John T. Hill, Uaehier Authorized Ca; 
ital, $2,000,000 ; Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 
New York, Aug. 18, 1864 

This Bank, feeling the necessity of aiding the Govern 
ment in placing the new Patriotic Loan—bearing interest 
at the rate of 7.5-10ths per cent. —will receive remittances 
from any person, and aliow the Government Commisx«ioa 
f an agent, to any party of good standing, who will remit 
in a draft on New York, or in bills for these Treasury Notes 
They are of $50, $100, $500, or $1000, and will be deliv 
ered to the owners by the Government, per Express, free 
of charge. Bankers, Clergymen, men, or patriotic women 
of influence can take hold of this subject and make money, 
and do good to their country's cause, 


General Wadsworth’s 


A beautiful effective March to the memory of the ly 
mented Genera Wapswortn. It is « sterling comp 
tion, and bears on the Title-Page an excellent likene f 
the General., Price 50 Venta. Copies sent by mail re 
ceipt of the money. WM. A. POND & O©O., Publishers, 
No. 547 Broadway. N. ¥ 





Tooth Wash. 

Tur Dentists or Boston recommend Burnett's Tooth 
Wash. It is very much superior to powders. A few drops 
upon a brush will cleanse the mouth thoroughly. 

Sold by all druggista. 

How to Play any Musical Instrument 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 

With a Collection of choice Music, will be found in 
Winner's Perfect Guide for the Violin, Flute, Guitar, Pi- 
ano, Melodeon, Accordeon, Fife, Clarionet, and Flageolet, 
designed to enable any ove to learn, without a teacher, 9 
Books. Price of each, T5 cts. Mailed, post-paid 

OLIVER DITSON & OO., Publishers, Boston. 
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GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manuficturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag't, No. 22 Maiden Lane, N 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Egchanged 








The Rev. Charles E. King, 


Continues to send, FREE OF COST, and“with fall Di 
rections and Advice, hie PRESCRIPTION for the Pre 
vention and Cure of CONSUMPTION (in ite moet ad- 
vanced stages), for the radical removal of Asthma, Bron 
chitis, and Catarrh, many of the Derangements of the 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, and of the Stomach, Liver, and 
Bowels. Address, with stamp, 

REV. CHAKLES E. KING, 
Station D, Birnie Hover, N. Y. 

Summer is the most favorable season Jor treatment. 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Frve Anatomical. ENGRAVINGS. 
Has information never before published. 
Sent free, in a sealed envelope for 10 cents. 


Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 
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O'Baten & Duerenporr, Military Attorneys. 
Complete in 2 Vola. Octavo, 1250 pages. Price $10 00. 





ame in all par- | y 


Enclose $1 25 and three red stamps for sample pack. $144 | 


Embracing the Years 1861, 1562, and — ‘aos 
cially for the Use of the Army and Navy of the Unitec 
ates 7 Chronolagheally arranged, with a full Index. By | | ) o YoU WANT LUXURIANT 


Published by DERBY & MILLER, No. 5 Spruce Street, | ect face) without stain or injury tothe skin. Price $1— 
New York. 
6@™ Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 

what you can have for $1, and at the eame time get 
r Cireular containing full list and particulars; also 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 
Town in the Country 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


208 Broadway, New York. 


The Great Inside Route for 


BOSTON. 


Stonington Steamboat Line, 
Via Groton and Providence. 
THE OLDEST! 
THE QUICKEST! 
THE SAFEST! 
THE MOST DIRECT! 

Avoiding “Point Judith.’ 
The Magnificent Steamer 

“ COMMONWEALTH,” 
Capt. J. W. Williams, 

On Trespars, Tavrspaya, and Satorpars 





The Elegant Steamer 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK,” 


Capt. J. ©. Geer, 








On Mowparva, Wepwespays, and Perpars, 
at Five O'clock P.M | 
S#™ These boats start from Pier No, 18, North River 
(foot of Cortlandt Street), and are acknowledged by al x 
perienced travellers to be among the largest, strong 
most comfortable, and best that have ever run in A 
can waters In summer and winter, in storm and m™, 
the ** Commonwealth" and “ Plymouth Rock” invariably 
} toake the passage | 
| Sumptuous suppers and luxuriously furnished stat 
rooms are marked features of these ‘‘ floating palaces 
Sure Connections 





made with Newport, the Watering Places on the North and 


South shores in Massachusetts, the Great Eastern routes 
for Maine, and for the White Mountains | 
| Berths and State-Rooms may be secured at Harndex 


Express Office, 74 Broadway, and 
No. 115 WEST Street, New York, 
76 WASHINGTON Street, Boeton 
M. R. SIMONS, Agent 
Merchants’ Navigation and Tran«portation ( 





Albums for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 


holding sixteen pictures, and sold at 


Seventy-five Cents, 
# the cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 
} public 
Sent by mail to any address, port-paid, on receipt of 
Seventy-five Cents 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 
Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mase 


$100 per Month.—Active and reliable Agents in the 
Army, and everywhere elee, in thie moet Incrative bu 

ress known Honorable and no risk Address or apply 
to T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wieh to print neatly, 
| cheaply, and expeditious- 
i ly Cireular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cute, &c., 
ix cents Adame Press 
Co., No. 26 Ann St., N. Y., 
Lincoln St., Boston. 
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Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
| warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or monstaches 
n six weeks apon the smoothest face, without stain or in 
jury to the skin. Any person using this Ongnent, and 
finding it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money returned them at any time withiu 
5 months from day of purchase. Price $10. Sent sealed 
and post-paid, to any address, on receipt of the money 
Address, A. ©. CLARK, 
PS). Drawer 115, 
Albany, N. ¥ 


Something that every one wants. Send red stamp for 
circular. T. E. BRYAN, 37 Nassau Street, N. ¥ 
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Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of postage, by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the quality desired Address 

HOWARD BELT ©oO., 486 Broadway, New York 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No. 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, 
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foree them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the emooth- 
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No. 40 Broadway, New York. 
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The Gracfenberg Company’s 
UTERINE CATHOLICON (Marchall’®. 
An infallible cure for “Female Weakneas, 
Uterine complaints of women. 
Price $1 §O per botth Five bottles for 8rx Doitans. 
The Gearvewnene Veorracue Powe 
The best Pill in-the world for femily nee, and for all BM 
fous and Liver complaints, Priee 9S cents per box 
Address all orders t 1. F. BRIDGE, WLP. 
Resident Physician GRAMFPENBERG COMPANY 
No. 339 William Street, near Fulton, New York 
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If you want to know, &o 


Read Medical Common Sense. 


and all 


A curious book fer enrious people, and a good book for 
every one. Price, $1 50. To be had at all news depots 
Contents tables mailed free AAdre 
Dr. E. BR. POOTE, N 0 Groedwar, N. ¥ 
IMPORTANT TO ALL INVALIDS. 
The Peruvian Syrup 
A protected solution of the protoxide of (r ) wu pple e 
Blood with ite § P Life Blement, 1 
thereby infusing StreseTu, Vieo nd Xe Lares int 
parts of the system. Pamphlets fre 
J). P. DINSMOF ’ Broadwa N.Y 


|REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 


A Real Pain Extractor. 


It reduces the mort woking ewellin end in 
fiammations, heals ( Sor ' | Durns. & 
&c.. & as if by Diag ( ite a bon. Boid by 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broatwa ’ Y., and by ail 
Droggista. 






Whiskers and Moustaches Dr. Brigge’s Golden 


is the most powerful stimulant in the World The Golden 
Odor will force a full set of Whiskers or Monstaches in f 
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Box 5 
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‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were tother dear charmers away!” 


FISK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
No. 3S Wall Street, New York. 
POLLAK & SON, 


Meensomaum MANUFACTURERS, 
692 Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 
Wholesaie end Retail, Pipes cut to 
order sad repaired, All goods war- 
ranted genuine. Send stamp for Cis 
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A Word to our Pair Readers. — Health the 
basis uf Beauty Pim ples, blotches, and all skin diseases 






AC lexion is not only essential to female love- 
lines y an external evideace of health— 
while saliowness, pimples, and all cutaneous eruptions are 


indicative of a dist urbed condition of the stomach and liv- 
er Upon these organs the famous aperient and tonic 
known as Holloway's Pills, act with a directness, precision, 
and repidity unparalicled in Medical Science, while the 
Vintment purges the vesicles of the skin, and imparts a 
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&:, Exewaven G 7] in great 
Coroner Brews Carxa Drie Sure, 





| less restorative, $1 and 50 cts. per bottle 
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Manufactured and for sale by E. N. Foote & Co., 208 
Broadway, N. Y. Agents wanted in every town and city. 


The Exquisite Toilet Articles of the 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
Send for a prospectus as below, 


Vinatore pe Torerre, Sovereign Cosmetic, Restora- 
tive and Sanitary, $1 25 and 65 cts. per bottle. Japron- 
tca, For THe Hare, Evegant, Centar, but only harm- 
Here Puio- 
come, THE Detieutrut O11, T5cts. Mac- 
NOLIA PHILOCOME, THe ExquisiTe Po- 
Mave, T5 cts, One sixth off by the dozen. 
If your druggist has not these articles, 
take no other, but remit with your order 
to VICTOR E. MAUGER, 115 Chambers 
St., N. Y., sole agent for the Society, and 
you will receive carefully packed. 





Don’t buy your Gaiters 
or Shoes without Fogg’s 
Patent Lever Buckle. 


They are self-adjusting, and re- 
quire no holes punched in the strap 
Dealers or manufacturers can en- 
cloeee Ten Cents Currency, and I 
will mail sample of two patterns. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
215 Pearl Street, New York, 





68 Kilby Street, Boston, Mase. 


DeGaarr, Ohio, June 13, 1853. 
Gentlemen: It is with pleas- 
ure that I recommend the use 
of your Pain Killer. It is all 
that is required of it. In a 
|} household it is invaluable. I 
have used it in my family for 
the last three years, and at all 
times found it a sure cure for 
Cholera Morbua, Pain in the 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and all such 
complaints T have alveawa 
found it a specific. No family should be without it in 
the house. Respectfully, JAMES HOLMES. 





Painting. 

The undersigned is fully prepared to do all plain and 
ornamental painting in the best manner at short notice. 
Best of references offered 

JAS. NEWHOUSE, 272 Elizabeth St., N. ¥ 





DRY AND GROUND IN OIL 
in several drab shades. 
lor FE nglieh andifothic Cottages. Outbuildings, &c 
ROBLRT REYNOLDS, Agent, No. 74 Maiden Lane, 


$15 








Ciara. “ Yes, Dear. 





Per Day, 


Made easy by every Agent who sells our Great New and 
Wonderful Extra Large Size Stationery and Prize Pack- 
ages. $25 can ne Mave in a few hours by smart agents 
Greatest money-making busmess of the age. Each Pack- 
age contains large quantities of fine Writing Materials, 
such as Paper, Envelopes, Pens, Pencils, Blotters, Em- 
blemes, Ladies’ Parie Fashion Plates, Designs for Needle- 
work, Cottage Keepsakes, Household Companions, Parlor 
Amusements, Guide for Letter Writers, Many Ways to 
Get Rich, Gents’ Pocket Calendars for the Year, Union 
Designs, Yankee Notions of all kinds, Recipes, Games, 
Engravings, Rich and Costly Presents of Fashionable Jew- 
elry, etc., etc., ete. Agents guaranteed $15 perday. A 
splendid Sout Goxp or Silver Hunting Case Lever Watcu 
(warranted) presented raex to each Agent. Send for our 
great new circulars for 1864 containing extra premium in- 
ducements, free. 58. C. RICKARDS & CO.. 102 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. 


U. S. Army Agency, 
64 Bleecker St., N. Y., Opposite Pay Department. 

Heirs of Deceased Soldiers should present their Claims 
at this office for settlement. Information given when re- 
quested by letter. 

Legal Heirs sveking information as to whereabouts of 
Soldiers killed or wounded in Battle, should apply at this 
office by letter or otherwise. 

All just claims against the Government unsettled should 
be presented at this office. 

Colored Soldiers who have not received full pay while in 
service, can receive the difference. They are entitled to 
same pay and allowances as white soldiers ; also Pensions 
and Bounty. 

$100 Bounty due to soldiers discharged for wounds re- 
ceive... in Battle. $100 Bounty due to regulars enlisting 
July 1, 1961, discharged tor wounds. Ali applications by 
letter, postage stamps should be enclosed. 


American Watches. 


The high premium on gold, and the increased rate of 
duty on Watches, have greatly diminished the importa- 
tion of those of Foreign Manufacture ; and it ie now im- 
possible to purchase a Watch of English or Swiss 
make, except at a FABULOUS PRICE. 


THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
of Waltham, Mass., 
make by far the BEST ané absolutely the CH BAP- 
BEST Watches in the market; and with the late ex- 
tensive addition to their Factory, together with the in- 
crease of the working power, they have ample facilities 
for supplying the steadily increasing demand. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Co., 
182 Broadway, New York. 








Approved by the Government. 


Warranted superiar to any other Pistol of the kind. 






ket amd Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- 


BE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Tlion, N. ¥. 










: wae Cartridge. 


operating and carrying. 
worl 


ta dhot, ard wetyhe but 14 cundes. 





Ts the latest improvement in Fire-Arms, combining great power and 
effectiveness, with compactness, durability, and convenience, both for 
Is the most effective Pocker Kevotver in the 

Is loaded, without removing the cylinder, with Cewrrat Fire Waren. 
Prooyv Coprer Sueit Carrarper. The Cartridge is sure fire, the shell easily ejected 
after firing. The cylinder never fouls. Is but 7 inches extreme length. 82-100th bail, 


the 
HICEOX, 54 Cliff Street, New Yorke. 


‘THE NATIONAL REVOLVER 
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THE SENSATION NOVEL. 

I've got the last one down, and it’s Perfectly Delicious. 
Marries his Grandmother — Fourteen Persons are Poisoned by a young and beautiful Girl 
—Forgeries by the dozen—Robberies, Hangings; in fact, full of delightful Horrors !” 


A Man 











$8 {EZ $10 


A Beavctiru. Encravep Gop PLatep Warton, Double 
Case, Lever Cap, small size, enameled dia‘, cut hands, 
‘+ English Movements,’ and correct time-keeper. 

A single one sent free by mail in neat case, wirn a 
BEAUTIFUL VEST cHatN, for only $10 

A peat Sitver Watcu, same as above, specially adapted 
to the Ammy. Sent free by mail, for only " 

Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Importers, 38 & 40 
Ann Street, New York 


Army and Campaign Badges. 
On the receipt of $1, I will send either the ist, 2d, 3d, 
Sth, 6th. or 12th A. C. Badge, or the Soldier's Charm, with 
your Name, Regt., and Co. handsomely engraved thereon ; 
and for $1 50 I will send either the 4th, Tth, Sth, 9th, 10th, 
14th, 15th, 18th, 20th, or 23d A. C. Badge, or the new 
Artillery, Battery, Cavalry, Engineer, or Pontonier’s Pin, 
together with my wholesale illustrated circular. 
B. T. HAYWARD, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


CARPET WARP. 


Tobacco Twine . 
Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
eo sities 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying small objects 500 times. MAtLep FREE ev- 
erywhere for 50 Cents, on Taree ron $] OO. 
Address F, C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 











The only collars shaped to fit 
the neck With a perfect curve, 
free from angles or breaks. The 
turu-over style is Tu ONLY CpL- 
LAR MADE having the patented 
space for the cravat, rendering 
the surface next the neck - 
fectly smooth and free } ana 
those puckers which in all oth- 
er turn-down collars so chafe 
and irritate the neck. Every 
COLLAR is stamped ‘“* Gray's 
Patent Motpep Cottan.” Sold 


Collars 
by all retail dealers in men's 


furnishing goods. The trade supplied by 
HATCH, JOHNSON & CO.,81 Devonshire 
St. Boston. 


Patent 


Molded 





J. 3. Lowrey & Co., 37 Warren St.. New York; Van 
Deusen, Boehmer & Co., 627 Chestuut St., Phila. ; Hodges 
Bros., 23 Hanover St., Baltimore; Wall, Stephens & Co., 
$22 Pennsylvania Av., Wash'n; Leavitt & Bevis, cor 
Fifth and Vine Sts., Cincinnati; J. Von Borries & Co., 
484 Main St., Louisville ; A. Frankenthal & Bro.,6 No. Main 
St., St. Lovis; Bradford Bros., Milwaukee; Weed, Wit. 
ters & Co ,7 to 13 Tchoupitoulas St., N. O. 

Gold Pens,—The Johnson pen, for the past three 
years so well known to the Soldiers as being the best 
pen for the least money ever offered, can be had with «il- 
ver case and pencil, at $1.50, $2 25, $2 75, and $3 50, war- 
ranted for one year. This pen is 14 kt. gold, and the price 
places it within the reach of every ome to obtain a pen 
which never, by any other manufacturer, was offered at 
such low figures. Old Pens repointed on the receipt of 
50 centa by mail, Send for a circular, with engravings of 
all sizes and styles. E. S. JOHNSON, Manufacturer, and 
Office 15 Maiden Lane, New York City. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have just Published : 


NOT DEAD YET. A Novel. By J.C. Jearrreson, Au- 
thor of “ Live it Down,” ** Olive Blake’s Good Work,” 
“Teabel; or, the Young Wife and the Old Love,” &c 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25 

WILLSON'S LARGER SPELLER. A Progressive Course 
of Lersons in Spelling, arranged according to the Prin- 
ciples of Orthoepy and Grammar. With Exercises in 
Synonyms, for Reading, Spelling, and Writing, and a 
new Sysiem of Definition, 12mo, 40 cents. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ROPE AND THB EAST. Being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hoilan<, 
Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, Deumark, and Swe- 
den. By W. Peuuroxe Feratper. With a Railroad 
Map, corrected up to 1864, and a Map embracing Col- 
ored Routes of Travel in the above Countries. Third 
Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $5 00, 


READE’S SAVAGE AFRICA. Western Africa: being 
the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, Southwestern, 
and Northwestern Africa; with Notes on the Habits 
of the Gorilla; on the Existence of Unicorns and Tail- 
e] Men; on the Slave Trade; on the Origin, Charac 
ter, and Capabilities of the Negro, and of the future 
Civilization of Western Africa. By W. Wrewoor 
Resse. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, Cloth, 
$4 00. 

MAURICE DERING; or, The Quadrilateral. A Novel. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword aod 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 centa. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN in the 
Family, the School, and the Church. By CaTHanix? 
E. Bescuer. 12mo, Uloth, $1 75. 


tH Sént by Mail, Postage prepaid, on receipt of Price. 


